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INDIAN ARCHITECTURE, 
: THE £ASTERN GATE OF THE SANCHI 
TOPE, BHOPAL, CENTRAL INDIA. 





T length something 
like systematic atten- 
tion appears to beabout 
tobe paid tothearchzo- 
logy of our Indian Em- 
pire ; for in spite of the 
efforts of Mr. James 
Prinsep, and Mr. J. Fer- 
gusson, F.R.S., more 
than forty years ago, 
it is cupildne how 
little is really known about even the 
leading characteristic of Indian archi- 
tecture. The death of the first-named 

tleman at a time when he may 
be said to have fairly laid the founda- 
tion for a systematic inquiry into, and 
record of, the great excavated and con- 
structed temples of the East, was a misfortune ; 
and although Mr. Fergusson, happily still spared, 
and among us, took up the work with great 
energy oak intelligence, and, so far as his own 
efforts were concerned, with distinguished success, 
many difficulties have beset the question, and 
among the most. insurmountable was that of 
obtaining really accurate representations of the 
great works of the architects < —— tJ 
ndia. ily, of late years, photography 
been the eee of enieuing this difficulty, 
with a success, too, uns' probably in any 
other similar field of operation. The nar 
authorities, and especially those connected wii 
the corps of Royal Engineers and — 
Artillery, have taken up the question, a 
series of sun-pictures by various hands have 
been produced, which in themselves are i 
evidence of the wonderful character of many o 
the existing edifices anterior to, and coeval with, 
the commencement of the Christian era. A 
series of these photographs is to be seen, 
thanks to the liberality of the lenders, in the 
Oriental Cloister at the South Kensington 
Museum. 

Recently the India Board has directed the 
organisation of an archzological survey of Hin- 
dostan, and Major-General Cunningham, R.E., 
has been appointed to its direction. This officer’s 
knowledge of the subject—one now thought im- 
portant enough to be systematically investigated 
—and his li efforts to popularise and ex 
the bearing of Indian archzology on the 
history of the country, are the best proofs of his 
fitness for the task assigned to him, and also good 
evidence that the work will be done in no 
perfunctory spirit. 

The rise of Buddhism in the sixth century 
B.C. led to the construction of some re- 
markable examples of Indian architecture, and 
among these best known and preserved is the 
a Tope at Bilsah, Bhopal, in Central 


ndia 

Major-General Cunningham, R.E., says:* 
* is properly a religious edifice dedicated 
empha to Buddha; that is, either to the 
Celestial Adi Buddha, the Great First Cause of 
all things, or to one of his emanations, the 
Manishi, or ‘Mortal’ Buddhas, of whom the 
most celebrated and the only historical one is 








akya Muni, who died B.c. 543.” He also 

les the Topes into three distinct kinds: * 

So te an Damicatory; wich aes conseted 
; second, 


dead; and third, the Memorial, 
built in celebrated spots.” 


and Colonel Maisey’s descriptions and litho- 
graphed sketches of the of this remark- 
able structure at Sanchi, with the series 
of admirable photographs 
illustrated, has the 
adjuncts—for there is a smaller one not far 
distant—tolerably familiar to those interested in 
the archwology of India. This monument is 
now brought before the students of Hindoo 
ical manner by the 
execution of a er payery & Taman Gene 
(Fig. 1), in the i Museum, which it is 
intended shall be first publicly exhibited. with 





* “The Bilsah Topes,”’ page 7. 
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in width to the outside of the side _— A small 
model at the South Kensington Museum gives a 
pretty accurate notion of the general proportions 
of the structure. The railing is 8 feet 8 inches 
high, the vertical stones being 2 feet apart. The 
date is somewhat variously stated. Mr. Fergusson 
maintains that no stone structure is to be found in 
India of an earlier date than the reign of Asoka, 
about 280 years B.c., when Buddhism became 
the state religion. It had existed 300 years, the 
yhet Sakya Muni, subsequently known as 
Buddha, having died in 543 B.C., after having 
so far established the faith which bears the name 
of Buddhism among the aboriginal races as 
finally to bring within its influence the whole 
of Northern India. General Cunningham gives 
the date of the Dome of the Tope as about 500 
B.c.; the stone railing has been assumed to 
belong to about 250 B.c. ; and the gateways, with 
which our present interest lies, at from 19 to 37 





slightly curved in the middle, and su; 
structure of an arch, They are terminated at 
each end by a spiral, or species of volute. In 
all probabili 
constructed of two uprights formed of two trees 
properly squared to admit of decoration, and the 
three cross pieces “halved” into the vertical 
posts at the angles of union, also properly 
squared (Fig. 3). Nothing could possibly be more | 





Fig. 2. 


of the Christian era. Mr. Fergusson, however, 
sets it down at probably about 50 A.D. 

Nothing to our mind indicates the origin of | 
early Indian afchitecture from a wood -con- | 
structive type more completely than these gates. 
Indeed, our conviction is, that they must have 
been executed in stone, to replace previous 
structures of wood, which, probably, like the 
railings, had decayed ; and were being constructed 
of the more durable material, with possibly such 
improvements in detail as the practice and ex- 
perience of the sculptors enabled them to intro- 
duce. The more closely the cast of the Eastern 
Gate now under consideration is examined, the 
greater the conviction becomes that the carving, as 
well as the structure, is based upon the treatment 
of the more easily wrought substance. In fact, 
all aboriginal races commence their efforts in 
sculpture by carving in wood, quite as much as 
they base their architectural constructions in 
stone on the more primitive erections in the 
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Fig. 3. 
less durable, but more manageab] d 
iy procured, mater geable and more 
s seen by the first illustrati 
here introduced, the Eastern Gate, egy 


other three, consists of two square pi i 

. f ; pillars, which 
are crossed at the required height by three lintels, 
or architraves, all of which overhang the sup- 
porting columns on each side. The lintels are 


* In the model, which is in stone, 
. soap- nd made 
native draughtsmen drawin euseuked during a 


; Ponpesen nt iarast detail has been left out. Mr. 


io tistory of Architecture,” Vol, I". 
cae as Ror heen i ts 

sa 
in diameter, formerly surrounded by a stone rails see 


© Satese known in ns 
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the wooden type was simply 
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ay stated, the burial places of Buddhist 
saints—and the great Tope at Sanchi was espe- 
cially sacred from its antiquity—it is by no 
means improbable that Asoka may have con- 
verted the earthy tumulus, or barrow, into a 
brick and cement Tope; and its date in this 
form may, as Mr. Fergusson suggests, not be 
earlier than 250 B.C. The interior, to a great 





depth, is composed of brick and earth ; the outer 





4. 


covering of stucco having been originally about 
four inches in thickness. 

It is generally supposed that the Eastern 
Gate, with which we have now specifically to 
deal, is the most modern of the four gates, and 
that the southern one is the most ancient; but 
it is impossible to define the difference in date. 
The southern was probably the first constructed, 
from the fact that a flight of steps, or the 
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Fig. 5. 


remains of them, indicates that it was at 
the principal entrance, and therefore ~ Sige, 
first erected ; and even if the whole series 
replaced others in wood, still the southern one 
would, in the circumstances 
of the more 
















































































permanent as possible : 

then the fence, and finally the 
rations of which symbolised , 
Buddha, and Fag cnenag illustrated the pur- 
pose to which the Tope as 

Whatever the corruptions of Buddhism may 
have led its devotees to adopt as objects of 
worship at a later period—as shown in the Tope 
at Amravati, ascribed to the iod reaching 
from the pagel caging ong 
Christian era, when serpent-worship largely 
prevailed—it is very evident that at Sanchi 
the chief objects were the Tree and Dagoba, 
or Tope, as there are very few indications of 
the recognition of the serpent to be found in 
the scul details of the Sanchi gates. 
The however, which represen 
Law, was also an object of o— considera- 
tion—possibly of adoration ; and Mr. Fergusson 
states that this was the third object of worship, 
and that a sculptured wheel surmounted, and was 
the central ornament at the top of, each gate. 
The Chakra, or wheel, is also supposed to re- 
present Dharma, the second member of the 
Buddhist Triad. On each side of the wheel, 
and in the position of a finial to the pillars, the 
Trioul ornament was placed. This is supposed 
to contain within its construction the symbols of 
the five elements, or the material universe— 
earth, water, fire, wind, and ether, represented 
primarily by the square, circle, triangle, cres- 
cent, and cone.* 

The two pillars are fully decorated in the 
front and on the sides, and partially at the 
back ; but this — next to the Tope itself has 
the lower portions hidden by the stone-railing, 
or fence, and only one compartment, or das- 
relief, is seen on each side. On the right-hand 
pillar is the representation of a Dagoba, and on 
the left the Sacred Tree—as already stated, the 
principal objects of worship at Sanchi. The 
front surfaces are covered with reliefs of a most 
interesting character, representing ritualistic and 
domestic scenes. The two races, Hindoo and 
Dasyu, are each represented and fairly con- 
trasted with each other. Some of the scenes 
depicted can only be intended to represent some 
phase of the natural or merely corporeal life of 
man. Others as evidently aim at depicting a 
higher condition of being, and run distinctly into 
the positively religious life. Sometimes men 
alone are represented, at others men and wo- 
men; then animal and vegetable life is 
mingled with these, or take their place as the 
most essential features of the subject. Water 
with water-plants, aquatic fowls and fish, the 
rude boat of the Dasyus, in one instance con- 
trasted with the artistically-constructed barge of 
state, so to speak, of the frindoos in another. 

The inner faces of the pillars have each a 
relief of a single figure in strong projection at 
the base, about half life-size, representing a 
warder, or guardian of the entrance, in full 
costume. 

In the right-hand pillar, the whole space 
above the warder, with the exception of a small 
panel at the top, in which is represented tree- 
worship, is occupied by a very remarkable relief 
practically divided into four stages, or parts, 
which ts events in the life of Sdkya 
Muna. upper division, or stage, gives a 
vision of the annunciation of Buddha; while 
the lower one represents the prince, at the age 
of twenty-nine, putting away his robes of state, 
and taking the dress of an ascetic, in order to 
begin the mission which he only accomplished 
after fifty-one years of labour and self-denial. 
The other scenes are not so easily understood, 
but evidently refer to Sékya Muni’s ordinary 
life as Prince Siddhartha. The reliefs in the 
inner face of the left-hand pillar—above the 
warder, of course—are various, and evidently of 
a domestic, rather than mythological, character. 
The upper one seems especially illustrative of 
the manners, habits, and customs of the Hin- 
doos in the first century of the Christian era. 
The third compartment, however, is 


e 





* See Fergusson’s “ Tree and Serpent Worship,” p. 106. 





The outside face of each pillar is decorated 
with architectural ornaments consisting of lotus 















































overshadowed by a tree. The fi 


eet 
rest against the lower part of the capital, and 
arm 


it leans outward in a diagonal line ; the one 
being uplifted above the head with = 
tree 


hand 
holding the branches of the $ other 
a 


arm is passed through 


sibly in a higher degree than Cybile 


the earth in the Greek mythology. On ee 


these figures remains in the Eastern Gate, 


carvin 

et lai 

i ; above all, 

deat i chan a on 

trunk—are so peculiar, at 
a certain undefined im 
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latter in the imitation of nature, very much 
less conventional, These Hindoo sculptures 
are simple and loving attempts to depict nature 
in an unsophisticated form. The elephants at 
once ex power and intelligence, not mere 
size unwieldiness. The cattle low, and 
the deer appear to move with a gentle grace. 
The birds soar with energy, the representa- 
tions of the peacock express vigour and ele- 
gance, without affectation. P 

i general remarks upon the leading 


features of the decorations of the stone lintels, 
and the subordinate, but sustaining, details of 
he upper portion of the Eastern Gate as shown 


in \. 

tral portion of the front of the 
, or architrave, is a relief represent- 
rorship. A ion of a 
worshippers moves bearin erings 
standards, &c., of which the limits of 
will not permit a detailed description. 
however, would be comparatively useless 
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i 





F2ES 
Al 





an attempt to its meaning. 
result is simi 
On each side of this relief 
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; 
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a 
i 
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to the decora- | 





with « qunp of Gecewinges SOS interlaced, as 
shown in the illustration (Fig. 4). 
composed and treated, they are eminently cha- 
racteristic of the style of similar details and 
bolical decorations in other parts of the gate. 
composite creatures, they are treated conven- 
tionally rather than naturally, and form a 
contrast to the manner in which the elephants, 
oxen, and deer are executed. The spaces 
between these blocks and the spiral, or volute, 
which terminates each end of the lintel are 
filled with quaint, but elegantly treated, reliefs of 
peacocks and trees. he spirals are of the 
same character in each lintel, They are 
ascending spirals of seven or eight convolutions. 
spreading fom the upper Tne of the ft 
8 ing the upper of the lintel. 
hey have, therefore, a different character to 
the Greek volute, which is a descending —_ 
The back of the lower lintel, next the Tope, is 
a very interesting artistic example of the treat- 
ment of the elephant. It ts two 
groups of elephants, of which the illustration 
ives one ; that nearest to the right-hand pillar. 
ese elephants are bringing offerings of 
branches of trees to the Dagoba, or Tope, which 
is placed in the centre of the lintel, in the 


; P 
a line with the axis of each | position of a key-stone to the slightly arched line 
. These are embellished | = htly 


of the architrave (Fig. 5). The action of these 

















ls is vigorous and characteristic, and the 

in the ongaet especially excellent. 

the k on each side, corre- 

to that in which the winged lions are 

of a species of lama 

wrt are recum- 

i ks, the heads 

ged as to balance each other,-and 

ey ae decoration. The space 

intermediate blocks and the 

are filled with elephants, as a continua- 
of the central group. 

“ae ee the front a relief 

ing tree- ip, the sacred tree bein 

the central object. A city, with its buildings 

and walls crowded with people, occupies the 

left of the tree; and on the right are ing 

figures, and the footmarks of Buddha. Richly 

caparisoned jects of 


led horses, evidently 
worship, are distributed through the The 


if 


iF 


HE] 


5 


pillar is frolicking, trunk in the air, with 


| remarkable energy in front of the tree; some 


floating figures, being in the background. 
His riders are falling off through > ban 
berance of his salta movements, which are 
really as graceful as it is possible to expect in a 
creature so heavy in form and so massive in its 
muscular system. The corresponding elephant, 
on the opposite side, next to the left-hand 
pillar, is ey the eet. petit example of 
animal life in the whole . The form and 
texture of the creature is perfect. 

The relief at the back of this middle lintel is 
the most remarkable composition in this gate- 
way, and Mr. Fergusson considers it the most 
curious at Sanchi.” + 

In the centre is the sacred tree, and this is 
ae the worship of “all the beasts of 
the field,” and one may almost add and “ the 
cattle on a thousand hills,” so strikingly does 
it bring the latter expression to mind. The 
savage animals—lions, &c.—with certain com- 
posite creatures—lions with eagle’s heads— 


$s peculiarity is tioned 
Be meng! ae pase, a an ettomagt 





real’ 


ip.” 


Page 104. 





= 


the lower line; then come oxen, buffalo 
and ; and in the upper line rams, 
the more gentle creatures, some 
having human faces (Fig. 6). But 
oa is a representation of the Na 


ere be 
represented as worshipping, and not a human 
or celestial god, but a tree.~: It is evident we 
are still far removed from the su which 
the serpent afterwards assumed at Amravati.” 
In fact we see here the difference the 
basapat Freee. a, « pod century, 
and that whi i in 
and sixth centurice of the Christian —" 

The blocks on each side are decorated reliefs 
of two kneeling Bactrian camels, the 
balancing each other outwardly, so as 
ee symmetrical composition ; the riders 
forming a central group. This is considered 
good evidence of intercourse with Central Asia, 
as the animal is now unknown in India; but it 
is uncertain whether the two-humped camel 
was used as a beast of burden in that 
at the period when the Sanchi Topi was 
The spaces between the intermediate 
the spiral are filled with reliefs of 
trees, &c. (Fig. 7), in continuation 
su 


topmost — is garg in front wi 

a representation of tree and Dagoba worship ; 
_ ogee “ ge be —s occupying the whole 

e lintel, except the portions on 
whe the spirals are carved. Two trees 
and three Dagobas occupy the central space, 
and are hung with garlands, floating figures 
bein ted above the worshippers 
which stand between them. A ba with 
similar accompaniments i inter- 


side. 


with riders upon th 
turned outwards, and they thus balance each other 
on the vertical line. This is stated by Mr. Fer- 
m to be the same subject as that on the 
t of the top lintel of the northern gate- 


way. 

The back of the lintel, just described, has a relief 
representation of tree- i , continued 
along the whole surface to spirals on each 
side. aap Nec daswmendyn m4 nS ee 
species. All, however, are equally objects 
adoration, and therefore may this be considered 
as good evidence that the ficusreligiosa was 
not the only sacred tree in the Buddhist system. 
All the worshippers here are human, none of 
the lower animals being ted in either of 
the reliefs which embellish the ost lintel 
of the gateway, except in the intermediate 
blocks. ose of the front, as already stated, 
have representations of horned oxen ; which, it 
may be as well to observe perpen og hs 
very marked manner the sacred ox of the Hin- 
doos, as frequently represented in other sculp- 
tures. Each relief at,the back, and in connection 
with the tree-worship only, consists of horned and 
winged lions, moving with riders on their backs, 
as shown in the illustration (Fig. 8 
treated with great dignity, and 
executed with much spirit and skill. 


Above the topmost lintel, as stated, 
the chief dienntiats were the "Wheel in 
the centre, and the Trisul, over each pillar. 
Only one Trisul remains complete in the repro- 
duction of the Eastern Gate for the South 
Kensington Museum. Between each lintel in 
the central portion are three upright stones at 
equal distances, thus dividing the interspaces 
oo six com a which are now empty ; 

t on iting a photograph of the 
gateway we have ontunes tit 
“P with suitable decorative emb 


. These are 
carving is 
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tect beauty, failed to remember that 
oe vt oe within the. limits of human yd 
expression could be judi- 
pened ne eo nothing in me most 
beautiful subj which, however 
tually treated, could not benefit by “the 
Peiioning Of the actors in the drama ew 
into the guise of those perfect types of 1umanity 
so laborionsly elaborated by the Greek. 
Sculptors of all schools are too apt by labour 
and minute study of the human form to acquire 
the of individualising, losing the more 
admirable one of generalising, so thoroughly 
attained by the Greeks. In fact, this latter 
ity was characteristic of the age of Fericles. 
Sir Digby Wyatt points out that in 1homas 
Banks, who ern ca in the latter of the 
eighteenth century, we meet with the first 
——— of taste for poetical sculpture. But 
genius in the art may be said to begin, 
in this country, with Flaxman, and it is lucky 
we have such an admirable collection of his 
works. It is a great mistake to think that 
Flaxman did not care for Gothic sculpture. On 
the contrary, he was among the first to study 
the works of Giotto, and of our native sculptors 
at Wells, &c. His “Lectures on Sculpture” 
are a valuable contribution to the literature of 
the subject. In the work before us we have a 
well-deserved tribute of praise paid to Canova, 
“whom it is too much the fashion in the 
present day to decry, Tested by comparison 
with the antique his style may occasionally 
a weak, and his ideas too often find in 
their embodiment an ‘almost too great appear- 
ance of art , but his works, when con- 
trasted with those of his immediate predecessors, 
stand out as light from darkness. The nature, 
purity, and beauty of the forms of which he 
made use, and the simple but most elegant exe- 
pone aya and his refined ae 
ai tion for beauty of every class, di 
stamp all his works with real and mama 
able merit. A man of extraordinary versatility, 
he laboured in every class of his art. His 
monuments are uently well-designed, and 
he entirely re-created basso-relievo in subordi- 
nation to the laws of reasonable fitness in such 
compositions. It is ever to be remembered 
that he was one of the first, if not the first, to 
oe gn authoritatively upon the merits of the 
gin marbles; and but for the energy and 
firmness with which he proclaimed his convic- 
tion of the value of these masterpieces, our 
country mi ht never have retained them for the 


blic , 

_It is difficult in the limited space at our 
disposal to give an adequate idea of the interest- 
ing matter contained in the four lectures on 
Painting, given with Professor Wyatt’s usual 
facility of expression. 

Grecian Art reached its acme of perfection in 
the days of Apelles. In the Archaic paintings 
of Pompeii we shall find indications of the 
characteristics of the Grecian as well as of the 
Roman schools. In these great facility of hand 
and power of direct imitation are observed. 
Limited knowledge of perspective was disguised 
generally by placing the actors in a picture on a 
near} orm a. When the empire was 
tennshaved to Byzantium, both painting and 

in Orientalism of colour, but lost 


Greek Art at the commencement of the thir- 
teenth century was contemporaneous with the 
triumph of Latin over Greek arms in the conquest 
of Constantinople. Cimabue and Giotto were 
the founders of the great Florentine school, which 
reached great excellence ay Orcagna, Fra 
Angelico, Andrea del Sarto, Fra Bartolomeo, 
to Michael Angelo. The Church has always 
been the foster-mother of Art, hence the great 
preponderance of sacred subjects in such schools. 
Artists of the fifteenth century, by studying 
remains of classical antiquity, infused improve- 
ments in anatomical correctness, and other 
schools improved other features. In Raffaelle 
we meet with the characteristics of the greatest 
painters who had preceded him. “ It was not 
the ability and talent of his great master 
Perugino alone which he embodied in his works, 
and carried to perfection, but it was all the 
sublime he could gather from Michael Angelo, 
the beautiful and correct that he could derive 
from Leonardo da Vinci; he unites the strength 
and dignity of the Florentine with the sweetness 
and purity of the Umbrian school. Upon them 
he engrafts much of the beautiful tone of 
colour and aerial ive of the Venetian 
school, and he never loses -sight of the classical 
fulness of form and distinctness of composition 
characteristic of the Paduan.” 

It is curious that in the Art of printing and 
painting in oils the utmost caoiation was 
attained in the earliest examples of each Art. 
The invention of the latter has always been 
ascribed to John Van Eyck, known in Italy as 
Giovanni of Bruges. Vasari says it was intro- 
duced into Italy by Antonello da Messina about 
the middle of the fifteenth Dagpeg € Our National 
Gallery has a fine example of his genius. At 
Venice this system of painting tended to the de- 
velopment of the system of painting in translucent 
colours, and the production of magnificent effects 
of light and shade. Velasquez seems to Professor 
Wyatt “to have been the painter who certainly 
attained the power of representing all that can be 
seen in the subject of a picture with greater truth 
and greater feeling than any other artist who ever 
lived. In the method of his pictures he realises 
perfection, and in his best works there is more 
solidity when solidity should appear, and more 
air when air should appear, than I have ever been 
able to find in the paintings of any other master. 
Murillo, his great rival, had many noble quali- 
ties ds a painter and none more transcendent 
than his power of creating an impression of 
space and atmosphere. His figures always stand 
free and detached; they are fully raised and 
lifted from one another, and from his back- 
grounds; so that they appear almost as if 
projected in accordance with the laws of bi- 
nocular vision.” 

The foreigners who settled among us taught 
us the progress which had been made during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Italy, 
Germany, and Spain, in the Art of painting. 
With the Coopers and Olivers a national school, 
limited at first to miniature-painting, began to 
arise. Than came Thornhill, the great ‘‘ original ” 
Hogarth, and the first president of the Royal 
Academy, Reynolds. Sir Digby Wyatt points 
out that our superabundant wisdom, which the 
Greeks turned in the direction of the Fine Arts, 
is with us turned in the direction of science. 
We are almost the only highly civilised nation 
which has not a Minister of Fine Arts, and the 
seu the only Las grt at which has a direct 

action upon them blicly expressed 

is indifference hy Ges Are. Sad it is that 
the Slade Professor should have been able to 
make such statements as these: “ Our nobility 
and our rulers shew but little signs of sympathy, 
while royalty itself has shed but a weak and in- 








ings of poets and novelists, and 
oranda am themes for his 
of this of subjects 
only what is worthy 
Men’s minds have an i 
pe 
ill be more lastingly trivi 
selected from times 
mean subject is 
treated under “some 


of the Dutch school owe their enduri 
and consideration. To paint a 
operating upon a grinning rustic, 
to be an utterly unworthy employment of 
painter’s talent ; but to so represent the scene 
to invest it with an my g pe 
impersonation, a justness i 
tion, a truth of colouring, and a perf 
ness of modelling, given, not by 
labour, but by a succession of brilliant and 
ligent touches of the pencil, is t 
would otherwise be mean, and to raise i 
world of genre painting that whic 
fully presented to us, would be fitti 
the ince of caricature.” 

e have endeavoured briefly to gi 
readers an idea of these interesting 
a more extended view we refer them to 
itself. We congratulate Professor Wyatt on his 
work, and hope that his future lectures at 
— will as ably fill in the ‘* sketch” 
Art he has given us. 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


BIRMINGHAM.—The autumn exhibition of 


galle 
consi ble increase, in 

of the preceding year. The total sale of pi 
tures, at catalogue prices, amounted to £ 3,088; 
the Art-Union Society of Birmingham selecting 
works to the value of about £608. The eS, 


cipal a bought were—‘ Happiness, 
q: J. Hill, £120; ‘Japanese Chrysanthemums,’ 
y Miss A. F. Mutrie, £157; ‘A Spanish 
Lady,’ J. B. Burgess, 110 gs.; ‘Near C 
Curig,’ J. Syer, £100; ‘Land at Last,’ A. C. 
Stannus, £80; ‘ The Balcony,’ A. Johnston, 
£80; and ‘ A Sermon in Rome,’ A. B. Donald- 
son, £80.—On the 16th of the month a lecture 
on ‘Decorative Art” was delivered before the 
members of the Midland Institute, by Mr. E. J. 
Poynter, A.R.A., dividing the subject into two 
- treating respectively the elements of 
uty in relation to Art-manufactures, and next 
in relation to painting. 
CHALDON.—The 


clesaing the. plastered 


workmen i 
welts Gove , at the western — 
ifice, signs of an ancient painting, which 
length developed itself into a large fresco, 10 
feet in height, and about 18 feet in breadth. 
j ted are souls in 
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THE PEG-TANKARD. 





Tue Peg-Tankard is of very ancient origin, 
dating as far back as the time of Edgar, 
when England was under Saxon rule. It is 
recorded of this monarch that, in order to 
restrain the habit of drunkenness which had 
become a crying evil in his reign, and which 
had been introduced among his subjects by the 
Danes, he caused “pegs,” or “pins,” to be 
placed in the drinking cups of that period, at 
certain distances, to limit the quantity of liquor 
allowed to each person, and i . 
ment to those who exceeded their proper 


marks. 

Dean Hook, in his ‘“‘ Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury,” attributes the introduction of 
pegs in tankards to the intervention of Dun- 
stan, who was primate from 957 to 988, and 
says that, “owing to quarrels wich frequently 
arose in taverns from disputes among 
as to their respective share of the . w 
they drank out of the same cup, he (Dunstan) 
advised King Edgar to order gold or silver pegs 
to be fastened inside the pots, that, whilst every 
man knew his just measure, shame should 
compel each to confine himself to his 
share. Hence, the expression of being ‘ a peg 
too low. 

Dr. Pegge asserts that pegs in tankards con- 
tributed more to the encouragement than the 
prevention of hard drinking, and states that 
the first person that drank-was to empty the 
tankard to the first peg. or pin; the second to 
the next pin, and so on, by which the pins were 
so many measures to the compotators, making 
them all drink alike, or the same quantity; and 
as the distance of the pins was such as to 
contain a large draught of liquor, the company 
would be very liable by this method to get 
drunk, especially when, if they drank short of the 
pin or beyond it, they were obliged to drink 
again. 

The term is still extant, when, speaking of a 
ayer who is much elated by drinking, that 

e is “in a merry pin ;”’ which, no doubt, ori- 
ginally meant that he had drank to the pin, or 
mark, and that his brain had become affected by 
his potation. Cowper describes John Gilpin as 
in “ merry pin” 

The drinking flagons, which I am about to 
describe, are, with a few rare exceptions (in- 
cluding the famous Glastonbury tankard, 
which is of oak, and the maple tankard, pre- 
served in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford), 
the only wooden peg-tankards at present known. 
The three examples here figured are of maple- 
wood, slightly worm-eaten, but, nevertheless, 
in excellent preservation as specimens of me- 
dieval Art. The tankard, No. 2, is regarded 
from the style of carving and ornamentation as 
the most ancient. They are all secured by 
a thick coating of varnish from the further 
rayages of the worm, and are now in the pos- 
session of WILLIAM Fripp, Esq., The Grove, 
Teignmouth, by whose kind permission the 
drawings were made. 

The first and most important of these tank- 
ards is of large size, being inches high, and 
6} inches in diameter. It holds two quarts of 
liquor, and is divided by six pins into measures 
of one-third of a quart each. 

It stands on three feet, each foot formed by a 
fruit of the melon tribe ; and the carving is very 
rich and elaborate. On the lid, raised by means 
of a knob above the handle, is depicted the 
figure of the Saviour, enclosed in an oval 
wreath. He is seated on clouds, crowned with 
the nimbus, and is pointing to the globe and 
cross he holds in his left hand. Immedi- 
ately above the head of the figure is an arched 
scroll, on which is inscribed, in capital text, the 
word Salvator. The lid is further enriched 
with carved bosses, birds, fruit, and foliage, 
ran wre a | on the surface. 


,” 


the body of the tankard and inside the lid 
the figures of the four evangelists are disposed, 
m -wise, in the act of inditing their 


Tee conte and sides of the cup are filled in 
with the figures of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke, with their respective attributes—an 
angel, a lion, and an ox—each enclosed in an 





oval border consisting of a wreath, broken at 
regular intervals by ebony rings and bosses. - In 
the upper and lower spaces, betwee the com 
partments, figures of angels appear floating on 
cloads, in’ the act of blowing trampets ;'ast ie 
the central branches of fruit are grouped 
in a circular form. 





Inside the lid is o anee of the beloved 
disciple and evangelist, St. Jo 


2, 
F 


mn. He is repre- border corresponding with the wreath on the lid. 





No. 1. 


The handle of this cup is very fine: it is richly 
carved in a scale-like ornamentation, the outer 
ed are thickly studded with black knobs, 
and terminate at the base in a large foliated 
boss, in which the ebony mountings are again 
introduced with good effect. This tankard is 
a noble specimen of the taste and skill of the 
era it exemplifies, and is the most imposing and 
beautiful of this interesting group. 





The peg-tankard, No. 2, stands on three | 
pines, which form the feet. It is 7! 








inches high, and 6} inches in diameter, and is 
capable of holding three pints, which are 
divided into draughts by four wooden pegs. 

The lid-elevator, or knob, is surmounted by a 
pine, and the base of the handle terminates in 
a cherub’s head with wings. On the face of 
the handle the quaint figure of a ot pe owl, 
seated on a perch, is carved, edged with a 
narrow delicately-cut border, and the sides are 
decorated with a garland of leaves. 

The body of the tankard is divided into six 


































































eget ta beel 


than | is intended to benefit. 


‘the, reach ofthe 
whom the institution 
P the ye 

ies, are these : 


of course,ywould - be -bey 
ter number of persons 


“The* branches: of ins 
legiate name for which‘is fac re thes 
including 


Art, history, and, law; 5 1 
English ; / mathentatics ; physical science. ° The 
order is noteworthy.‘ It tells much of what is 
passing’ in+the minds of the Executive Com-’ 
rejoice. to see the first requisite in 
the education, of prinanoes ai t.first.5 The 
Latin grammar—a never-to-be-forgotten friend 
of early boyhood—quotes the ancient saying that 
“faithfully to have. learned’ the , liberal ‘arts 
softens men’s manners and elevates them above 
the brutes.” This would be a worthy motto for 
the But next, in our*opinon, should 
rank tics ; and third, ney science. 
Language’ should follow, and history and law, 
demanding for their advantageous exposition to 
the working man the service of lecturers of the 
highest: order) of ‘mind, men who _ habitually 
breathe an atmosphere free from the slightest 
taint of. the party itics, or the doctrinnaire 
philosophy of the day. Nothing can be more 
he gotcha that the light eeoahet.en ne 
less prepared mind shoul pure an 
atinted- Chile light not any “hue of’ the 
litical . 4 A lecturer who is deaf,* 
owing towwhat are called liberal «views, to 
, the outcome and witness of history, would be no 
less mischievous a teacher than one who was 
blind, from conservative -instinct; to the actual 
facts and omens of tue day. ores 8 
In addition to the classes above indicated; 


mittee. We 


There ig an’ adult school ‘for ing th 
subjects required. for entrance soomnaelilien 


+ |-@ very valuable and benevolent adjunct. There 


are vocal music‘classes in connection with the 
college; which’ are open to persons of either.sex 
and any age on the nominal admission* fees ‘of 
25. for the half-year in the first section, and 35. 


the same,|-in, the second. There “is a library open, to 


Ormond The” subjects of tuition 
commence HH tis g,-with 


The 
the thi 
of 


grammar, sebdte han 
ees ce ne 
: ’ to 
% Tijes: it: would. soem ‘that 





members every day, except Sunday, from.7 to 
oe Very* many "of ocr «friends can 
‘ally serve a institution by presenting’ 

to this library such wickn ther'din ¢ : 
hardly any one but can make such’ an offering 
without inconvenience, and “mahy a little 
makes a mickle.”” There is a coffee-room with 
ae charges. «The Pee” sa almost 
wholly unpaid. igans and working: men of 
London, visit Mig ov he so a been 
freely offered for your service ! “En; 
: English women—all who know. how inti- 
mately the prosperity and 
ol oar pest bine Sing eed ctyen ees van 
our great hi ; » your mite 
into the treasury of the Working Mex’: College. 
‘We cannot to often urge upon our readers 
e* working men of the Continent are 

and sustained march, 

a few sincere and fore- 





: ful and destitute. The first chapteropens ~ 
’ doth the ©} 
people’ 


nglish men | 


stability‘of: England | 





. a ee | ’ > 
‘ THR DAUGHTER OF ZION; *! 
J. F. Portaéls; Pairiter." “W! Gtedtbach, Engrave 
The Sacks ob fis, ire ished, Be 
painter, ] Ve, * ; ie 
various exhibitions ‘in London. and 
where; within «the last three or:fours 
begome .tolerably familiar«in:this cow 
and, as a consequence, are 
collectors,‘whose *j dgment 
selecting that’ which is ‘really : 
His ‘ Souvenir d’Orierit, ‘exhibited “at tht 
Academy ‘last“yéar, thi _ 
among . 
and.out of his studio, is a, most 
picture; while his .‘ Esther, suppli 


he 


Ahasuerus on behalf. of, her Nation" in'te 


Academy exhibition of. the year, 


isan: eminent example of his powers asa” 


brilliant coloufist: 


- It* could’ starcely escape the n ice of Bi 


those, who have made _ themselves” 
uainted with’ the’ works of* M.' Pt 
t he almost, invariably. hers 
subjects from the countries of, the 
which he has been a frequent traveller; 
and. he finds in them, and. in. their pastas 
well as present history, materials of 


“dA 
Pe ae | 


2 


Pa + 


a 
‘ 


ey 


files hen fh 


Sheik pocks ira ave cael both in |} 


tionable. interest ; these he «is: capableof “} 


working up, by the aid of a creative genius, © 
into pictures that commarid attention’ for “jj 


their many valuable qualities. ‘ Thé book of 
tions,” contains sevéral pas in whi 
the Jerusalem, of his time when, the H 
brews were exiled from it by the armies 
the “ stranger,” is, represented 
similitude of a woman, or women, 


the prophet Jeremiah called his“ Lamefita: 


with such a comparison: “ How 
city sit solitary, that was full of | 
How is she’ become as a widow.” In the 
second chaptér we find : “ The elders of thé 
daughter of Zion sit upon the ground and 
keep silence ; they have cast up dust x 
their heads ; they have girded 
with sackcloth; the virgins of Jerusalem 
down their heads to the ground.” 
again, in the same chapter : “ All th 
pass byclap:their hands at thee ; they hiss 
and: wag their head at: the a 
Jerusalem, saying, Is this the city men 
call the n of beauty, the joy of thé 
whole earth’?” : 


It is this last that supplied M. 


passage _ 
Portaels” witht the*subject of his picture; 


but,jts general treatment a to have 
Pn gl a to the time when Jeremiah 
mourned over the prostrate condition of the 
ae —_ city. an pve. as we see it 
ere, is the Jerusalem e present time; 
the mockers passing by are richly-attired 
Easterns of a modern type; the 
child with arms outstretched towards the 
“ Daughter of Zion,” and the figure 
a younger child on its back, in the rear, 
seems impossible to connect in any, way 
with me pence) group. The only, intelli- 
gible link of connection with the p 
assumed by the artist to be indicated is the 
sorrowing, barefooted girl seated {by the 
wayside, And -yet in spite of its many 
anachronisms of time place, it is, as @ 
work of Art, a very fine picture ; 
subject is most poetically treated 
out. It was sold last year at Messrs. 
Christie’s, from the. collection. of Mr. 
Everard, for the sum of S80 pp. Its size is 
so as to make it a feature im the 
collection of its present owner. 
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THE 
STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND, 


(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PUBLIC.. 





“ The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trecs, 
O’er all the pleasant land.” 
Mas. Hemans. 


By S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 








tor will reach 
ae on 
is right open- 
ing = the 
DRAWING- 
. Room, which 
is situated over 
the 








chapter. It is 
a charming 
room, hun 
with grand o! 
ta , above 
which isa frieze 
of ornamented 
mouldings in 
* pargetting work. This 
frieze is of five heights, 
each being decorated 
witha separate moulding 
of raised festoons, fruit, 
flowers, &c. Tothe le‘t, onentering, is 
a beautiful recessed, or bay, window, 
over the similar one in the Dining- 
room, and from this window one of 
the most beautiful views of the ter- 
race, the foot-bridge, the river, and 
the grounds, is obtained. This win- 
dow recess is wainscoted in panels 
which have originally been painted 
and gilt—portions of the colour and 
gilding still remaining ; its ceiling is in the form 
of a large star of eight points, with intersecting 
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STEPS TO THE BALL-ROOM. 


segments of circles attaching the inner angles to 
each other, and forming 2 ic pattern of 
great beauty. The ceiling of the room is also 
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Descending 
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chapel, &c 


stairs again to the landing, 
ALLERY, or BALL-ROOM, 
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k displayed, also differenced with a 
on ommend pam red with those of the Vernon 
crest, a boar’s head. The pilasters in this 
height are carved in scale pattern, and are 
finished with capitals of foliage filling up 
the spandrels of the arches. Above these | 
is the frieze, the spaces of which are occupied | 
respectively with the crests just named, alternat- | 
ing with the rose and thistle conjoined on one 
stem. Above this is a remarkably fine turreted 
and battlemented cornice, in which the loop- 
holes, &c., are cut quite through the whole | 
thickness of the wood. ‘ 

The ceiling of this magnificent room is coved | 
—the coving receding for the cornice. It is 
covered with elaborate and — — 
geometric tracery, consisting of squares, lozenges, | 
quatrefoils, &c., beautifully foliated at their | 
points, and ——— shields of arms and 
crests, the arms being those of Manners impal- 
ing Vernon, and the crests those of Manners 
and Vernon alternately. This ceiling was ori- 
ginally painted and gilt in a very rich manner, 
remains of the colouring and gilding being still 
distinguishable, here and there, through the 
whitewash. On the walls still hang one or two 


GALLERY ACROSS SMALL YARD. 


pictures, which perhaps, however, only add to 
the solitariness of its appearance. 





On the south side of this noble apartment is 
a charming central recessed window of large | 
~ Be 5 feet by 12 beeen enough, in 

, to accommodate a rty around the | 
fine old central table, which sail remains—and | 
two smaller recessed, or bay, windows. On | 
the north side are two windows looking into 
the upper court-yard ; the east end is entirely 
taken up by a strongly stone-mullioned window 
of twenty-four _ with a side window on 
each sid. In the recessed windows are the 
royal arms of England, and the arms of Vernon, 
Manners, Talbot, &., in stained glass. Our 
engraving shows about one half, in length, of 
this noble room, 1 


Opposite to the central recess is a fire-place, 





which still holds the original fire-do risin 
from goats’ feet, and daented wu ‘hemes 
heads and heads of goats. Jn the centre of the 
large window at the end will be observed a 
glass case, containing a cast of the head of Lady 
—eaee Manners, whose monument is in Bake- 
_ Church, She was the daughter of Sir 
enry Pierpoint, and wife of Sir George Man- 
ners, of Haddon, the eldest son and heir of Sir 
John Manners and Dorothy Vernon his wife. 


Lady Grace “ bore to him 
; (her h 
sons and five daughters, a ipa ag her 


nd lived with him in | 


| 


holy wedlock thirty years. She caused him to 
be buried with his forefathers, and then placed 
this monument (at Bakewell) at her own ex- 

, asa ual memorial of their con- 


jugal faith, and she joined the figure of his body | 


| ge 


with hers, having vowed their ashes and bones 
should be laid together.” : 

From near the vo end of this Long Gallery, 
or Ball-room, a highly-enriched doorway opens 
into the Ante-room, or Lord’s Parlour. 





The ANTE-ROOM, now occasionally called the 
“‘ Lord’s Parlour,” and, two centuries ago, was 
designated the “ Parlour,” is a small 
room, hung with paintings, and having around 
part of its walls a cornice embel. 


to this apartment rests in 
door which opens from it 
stone steps leading down 
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THE ORIEL WINDOW DINING-ROOM. 


winter-garden. This doorway, known far and | 


wide as DoroTHY VERNON’s Door, we have 
engraved, both as seen from its exterior side 


and its interior side, and have also given the | 


** initial” illustration to the first chapter. 

It is said, and no doubt with truth, that it 
was through this doorway and down these st 
that the ) <tr Dorothy Vernon, one of the 
coheiresses of that pence f 


old family, passed on 


| road, and made their way 
| county. 


the night of her elopement, and that at the top 
of the o ite flight of steps, shown\in our 
und , and known as “ Dorothy Vernon’s 
steps,” she was received into the arms of her 
ardent and true lover, John Manners, who had 

horses in waiting; and that they flew 7 
the woods and fields until they gained the hi 
"this doorway. thes 


It was through doorway 


OLD OAK-TARLE IN THE BANQUETING-HALL. 


that not only the lovely Dorothy 


! passed, but | 
with her the fine old mansion itself and all its 
broad lands, into the hands of the noble family | 


now owning it. 
bbe sweetly has the tradition of the love 
and elopement of this noble pair been worked 
up by imagination in a story, “ The Love-steps 
of Dorothy Vernon,” by a popular writer (* Sil- 
verpen”) in the “ Reliquary;” and thus ano- 
ther modern writer very pleasantly embodies it 
in verse :— 
“ The Id tu: ivy- 
Above the cndars thet gh yey rise, 
The pleasant glow of the sunshine catch, 
And outline sharp on the bluest of skies.! 
“ All is silent within and 


“It is a night with never 
And “y 





———. 





the Hall with revelry throbs and gleams ; 


There grates a hin door is ajar— 
And’ shat of light in the dackwess 


swal 
is Dorothy Vernon’s flight!” 


Passing through the ante-room, the visitor 
next enters the STATE BED-ROOM, known two 
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iece is a fine example of pargetting, ent. 
be Orpheus, by his musical powers, 
the — rng y Listy ? 

The State Bep, in our engraving, 
measures 14 feet 6 inches in height. It is 
furnished in poe silk velvet and white satin, 
exquisitely embroidered and enriched with needle- 
work, It is one of the finest remaining beds in 
existence, and is presumed to be the work of 
Eleanor, daughter of Thomas, and eldest sister 
and coheiress of Edmund, Lord Roos, of Ham- 
lake, and wife of Sir Robert Manners; which 
lady died in 1487. According to traditional 
report it was removed many years ago from 
Haddon to Belvoir Castle, and afterwards 
restored to Haddon. The last person who ever 
slept in it is said to have been George IV., when 
Prince Regent ; he occupied it during his visit 
to Belvoir Castle. 

From the State Bed-room a doorway behind 
the ta opens upon a short flight of stone 
steps, leading to what is usually called the 
ANCIENT STATE Room, or PAGE’s Room, and 
which two centuries ago was called the *‘ Best 
Lodging-room.” 


This apartment, like the ious one, is 
hung with Gobelins tapestry, the subjects being 
illustrations of. some of the events in the life of 


GATEWAY UNDER THE EAGLE TOWER. 


Moses. The thickness of the walls, the small 
size of the windows, and the lowness of these 
rooms, show that they belong to the more an- 
cient part of the building. From the Page’s 
Room a short flight of steps leads aioe eae 
or small room, which may appropriately 

called the archers’ room, and is shown in our 


engraving, where the visitor will notice a re- | oak, 


markable WOODEN FRAME for the strin of 
bows and cross-bows—the only one probably 
—, he = ever see preserved. It forms 
one our illustrations. The ape 
by a few stone steps into a e 

a guard room, where, behind 


E 


innumerable bats now build their nests; also 
into the cross-bow room, where the bows were 
hung; and into several other old and cheer- 
less rooms; also to a stone 


it 


staircase, whi springing from 
under the PEVEREL Tower, leads by 
steps, some so worn that they have been 
an at Gok oe nick oie 
w am 
for his trouble by the grand and in 
beautiful view he obtains of the mansion and 
” —— Of the turret on the PEVEREL, 
GLE TOWER, we give an engra x 
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ANTE-ROOM TO THE EARL’S BED-ROOM. 


It contains two enormous fire-places, stoves for | These rooms are many in number, 
construction, and 


various , and spits, 
Soaks by Eeccom 5 enormous c 
dressers of all sorts and sizes, 
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inches in thickness, and 
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attraction enough to be 
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still serve as a relief to the sombre colour of the 
oak itself. ; : 

One of the most charming “bits” on this 
side is a short WoopEN GALLERY, here en- 
graved, with oak balustrades, which leads across 
a tiny little open court from one of the tapestried 
apartments to another, and on the walls of which 
mosses and lichens grow in luxuriance. It is 
just the spot, opening from the heated rooms, 
for a lounge in the pure air; and no doubt from 
this gallery Dorothy Vernon, and many another 
high-bred dame, has looked up to the stars 
overhead while passing from room to room, on a 
festive night as well as on many a quiet even- 
ing. 

y the apartments not usually shown are 
also two handsome wainscoted rooms, with carved 
ceilings, situated over each other, in the entrance 
gateway tower. Above the wow of these 
is @ room su to have been a place of 


| basement rooms—as that on the left-hand side 
‘under the Peverel Tower—an arched warder’s 
room, where he will note the thickness of the 
walls (7 feet); the next room westward, which 
seems to have been the earlier kitchen and bake- 
house ; the room under the state bed-room, used 
in later times as a gymnasium for the family ; the 
armoury, which is under that portion of the long 
gallery with the deep projecting recess ; and the 
rooms under the long gallery nearer the dining- 





room, where the splay of the windows is ly 
9 feet, and which seem to have been used as 
washing houses. Also the so-called aviary, 
| which opens toward the garden, under the 
| earl’s bed-room and adjoining rooms; and of 
the rooms yet unmentioned on the west side of 
| the lower courts, suffice it to say, that on the 
| ground floor, next to the ed _chaplain’s 
room, were two waiting:rooms; and then the 
| steward’s room, next to the chapel entrance ; 


confinement, because there are traces of external | over this entrance the steward’s bed-room, 


bolts and bars. It has two windows, in one of 
which are two massive stone seats inserted in 
the wall. It has also a door leading out to 
the leads. 

Most of the ts of interest have now 
been described; but the curious rambler, who 
may choose to linger and into nooks and 
corners, will do well to visit some of the 


| approached by a spiral 
pos from a closet in which access is gained 


staircase near the belfry 


to the leads; and after passing the clerestory 
windows of the chapel, there is an angle com- 
manding a good view of the lower court. Then 
on this first floor are a bed-room, the “ bar- 
master’s room;” the real chaplain’s room, in 
which is now a collection of bones; a small 


THE STATE EED-ROOM, 


room still used by the duke for private papers ; 
- another bed-room, which brings us back to 

e entrance ?— ’ 

But enough has foce said of the interior 
although we could linger for hours over the 
various rooms not yet specifically described, and 
fill a couple more A toe with their description, 
we must reluctantly leave them, and pass on into 
the grounds, and so make our way to Bake- 
well, to show the visitor the last resting-places 
of the noble families to whom Haddon has 
belonged. 

Leaving, then, a small doorway at the 
end of a passage ing out from the Ban- 
ap Hall, and passing the dining-room on 

right, the visitor will enter what is called the 
“ Upper Garden.” To his ri 
below him, on looking over the strongly-but- 
tressed -——one of the oldest parts of the 
oe “Lower Garden,” roughly ter- 
raced the hill side, and to his ta 
the side of the 

pel, where, 


t he will see 


the 
: this we have 


ding | by the wall of the long oh the one sid 
e, 
— a Tong | and by the outer wall of the Winter Garten og 
parr bi 
ved. 


| as around it, runs a broad gravel walk, 


posite to which rises a 


: lendid wide fight 
of stone steps, with stone 


ustrades, leading 


of to the TeRRa 
Haddon to satisfy the wants of the tourist, and, | the ce and Winres GaRpax.. Alon 


. news of this garden are beds partitioned off 
y hedges, or as they may more appropriatel 
be called, walls of we box. J 
’ a wr ow se one of the ies of Haddon, 
extends the full width of the Upper Garden, the 
balustraded wall running flush vith the end of 
the vy ee . From this terrace the finest 
view of the south front of Haddon is obtained, 
and it is indeed a view to revel in, and not to be 
forgotten. The Winter GARDEN of the ter- 
race is planted with yew-trees, many centuries 
— rled and knotted roots may be 
curiously intertwining and displacing the 
| stone edgings of the partenves: It i alt : er 
| one of the most charming out-door “bits” 
| which even the most romantic and vivid imagi- 
nation can conceive. 
At ine aprth end, in a recessed comer, formed 
~ other, and overhung with a grand 
melanc -lookin ° “ 
- oe & yew-tree, is “ Dorothy 


To his left, the “Upper Garden,” 120 fet | cima’ door,” previously spoken of as open- 


square, is a lawn 





+ Sp its centre, as well | refer in our next. 


ante-room. To this we shell 


24 ft. 9 in. 
-and 


that they remained 
light of day from 1793 till 
un 


date they have been 
windows, built ex 
the Contarini i Palace, at 


mpestty was wrought by Andran and 
ey 


legends are embroidered on 
> & & 
wrought in imitation of a 
with a fleur-de-lis in each 
Seo ecmpd him 
magic i 

the armed men ioc 


landscape is admirabl 
freshness of the 

completion. We do 
says two much when 
the Louis Sei 
notice in this country. 





BEAUVAIS, AUBUSSON, AND 
GOBELINS TAPESTRIES, 


adornment, that nothing can give. 
Grande Mademoiselle” said of ancient 
Chateau of La Tremouille “ gui sent sa noblesse 
de longue main ;” and something of the same 
incommunicable cachet li 


set is M. R. O. 
come fram the collection of 
Florence. 


Four webs of Gobelins tapestry, one 
She te chara et 


I © 6. 


1855, since whi 
gh 
their 
enice. Mr 
ives the history in detail, The desi 
» were made at Rome in 174!. 


a 7 
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are said to have cost £20, 
each, 
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A GENUINE ARTISTIC RACE. | YSN" shar starectch an er sae ee pot As ‘an 
' Paar which took more in delicious ornament never attempted anything in this direction, 
ge , ” than in prosaic and comfort. we must omit in our estimate of their Art the 

An examination into the condition of Art| Once, each European school of Art had a AE deme aod Cian el om san. 
among a penpla le mach be Salng 0 sate local stamp, as sharply defined as the idioms of | Architecture, in a sense, is equally 
to ascertain the health of a man; Art the parent countries. Now the Fine Arts | unknown to them. By its means they show no 
being the zsthetic ebb and flow of the tide of everywhere affect the same general charac- | spiritual but simply make for them- 
civilisation, covering life with significant teristics as do the fashions of civilised nations; | selves and gods temporary homes and 
or leavi it uncomely and barren of « t. | while the strictly decorative have succumbed in shrines, bizarre in construction, tent-like in 
By watching the currents we may perceive to the purely industrial. A disposition to i Pia ne menran supremias So fas 
far it succeeds in disguising the prosaic exigen- and multiply the minor Arts by mecha- inct of which itself 

cies of human existence, and: in detecting the Sens & Salome seguouinn S hee in our finest edifices. 

wholesomeness or unwholesomeness of the flow. In the end it not only effaces| This of the most im of all the 


Although Art should induce spontaneous en- 
joyment, yet its final effect ought to prompt a 
critical inquiry into the causes of our p) . 
what it of the race that creates it, and 
its full meaning as a distinctive idiom of the 
universal language of our species. Any less 
mental analysis would reduce it to the level of 
a mere instrument of sensuous gratification, as 


transitory in our memories as ing me- 
lody of a bird or the fra of a flower. 
we find ourselves in a wholly new 


field of inquiry and enjoyment, although more 
liable at ry 7 in ones bey —— 
investigating things long familiar, 

adds to the ume aed freshens the intellect into 
greater activity. For the instant, there is a new 
world to explore. ‘Without further prelimi 
remark I invite the reader to come with me into 
one that, until recently, has been as unknown 
as the interior of Africa, but which, the better we 
are acquainted with it, the more it instructs and 
entertains. I refer to Japan. Our first mental 
operation should be to cast aside familiar ideals, 
and even ordinary rules of Art, and enter into 
this new world — : ae desire than to 
enjoy everythin etically 1 in principle, 
after its ed hounver much it varies from 
the forms and laws we have been trained to 
view as the only sound ones. It is with Art as 
with religion. If we brand a rite as foolish 
simply because of its strangeness, we may 
unwittingly shut ourselves out of a new form of 
truth or source of happiness. We should care- 
fully examine it, if only to increase our know- 
ledge of humanity. Besides mj zesthetic enjoy- 
ment on finding that instead of the anticipated 
ugliness or viciousness there is real beauty, the 
respect which supplants prejudices born of 
ignorance prompts to a more fraternal estimate 
of our fellow-men, whatever their creeds or 
colour. But the lesson is greater, if, in addition 
to strangeness of aspect and ideas, we dis- 
cover a positive superiority in any point to our 
fixed standards, necessitating the training of 
our own minds to more acute perceptions of 
nature and a more refined feeling of beauty, in 


order to attain the level of those on whom we | 


pass judgment. 


This is emphatically true of Japanese Art. | 
While anyone may be struck with its most | 
obvious qualities of finish, execution, and | 


colour, but comparatively few s' 


can | 
take in at first glance its exquisite delicacy and | 


subtle harmonies of tints and designs. The 


wonder is all the more, when we come to know | 


its finest characteristics, that 2 nation of forty 
millions of semi-barbarous heathens, as we 
have been taught in our school-books to view 


Angelo, whose works are far above the compre- 
hension of the - multitude, isolated by trans- 
cendent ag and quite another to invent 
innumera i i 

appreciate ate , but which could not have 
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or iognomy, or a mixed one of | it is » al it ma ue chetonans Sy 
both features. Pye» pen aye the The qualities of the Art 
being, but clothes it in the 1 charms of | of are unheeded now, because our 
earth, as did Rubens and Rem ; the | senses as a people have fallen off from their 
Gone ont meng bom. Re ee eee Oe former sensitiveness and knowledge. But with 

is of the Others, like Fra Angelico, | Japan we are called to experience entirely new 
eee ES: eae an to us| and strong sensations, which astonish, and 
a clear perception of the spirit. A almost oppress, races now accustomed to be 
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its massive proportions than its inscrutable calm, 
and measureless distance from mundane in- 
terests and cares, Whether, as a gigantic idol 
for the unlettered or an eloquent symbol of 
the most elusive of all metaphysical mysteries to 
the educated, it is a erfully indoctrinated 
e‘igy equally impressive to all minds. A people 
who could create it had the loftiest i 

of the of Art. The long, wave-like 
ripples that flow over its shore-like 


limbs, 





fade “of ‘animale, Oriental costumes of the 
letter sort are more chaste in their fashioning 


than ead oF penne 
E . In the sensual 
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our Venus, in the full maturity of her 
but profusely clad, usually sitting or 
by the sea- , playing on a musi 
ment. Quamon, queen of hea’ 
general appearance and 
o> be cepuben of ts aval 
to isant 
Sor eines te e: indeed, 
human goodness of these celestial ladies, nei 
of whom is very beautiful, seemingly consists 
in their unconsciousness of any happiness except 
their own. 

Hofksaii, who lived in the last century and 
was the founder of the latest and most original 
school of design, says it is easier to invent new 
forms than to draw exactly what one sees in 
ee ee ee eee 
experience, but agreeing with Ja ice. 
Besides the dem "ee bos: 


romance even to its own people. Its religions, 
rites, legends, and literature promote a mystical 


- | and pantheistic sentiment, coqraeenne into 


— exorcisms, and magi 
— id taseusthed by oe penser deve 
and intensifi a i oons 
and earthquakes which pate ticks the 
land. Their skilful jugglery is largely based on 
the lar belief in aa 
answering to the occult forces of nature. A 
class of diviners, to the spirit-medium 
i shades of the dead. 


in the still depths of fathomless waters, is Tats- 


maki, dragon of the typhoon, the most terrible 
of their invented demons. Its frightful jaws 
ap Nome ae a crash like thunder when- 
like antenna, 


i ocean, revelling in the ele- 
uproar; a fe i 
destructive force 
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the most terrible of 
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lineated. The Jodge of Hell is 
draped table on which lies the 
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| over the final scene in close imi 
| victim. There is no supernal 
| depicted in the ordinary Christian pi 





life, stands sorrowing in the back-ground. 
evil one, having consummated his mission, 


at 


such as 


Fou 


this class. Indeed, in feeling i 
composition recalls the Etruscan 
the me tale of woe. Each 
priately costumed, i 
simple and serious, and the 
suggestive. The t i 
nances worthy of their i 

e might fitti t 
rapid process of Oriental justice, except that 

gravity of the principal actors announces 
that more than common interests are at stake. ~ 
A noteworthy point is the contrast between the 
the 


oa pale with which ma ghe 
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ngs : 
k am us figure, in relief a 
preety ont, come edge is in 
yper “* portion of its disk 


empyrean. Milton’s verse— 
Fes neat brooding ctor the dark abyss 
And made it pregnant” 
equal this? Were ever the cosmic creative 
forces better symbolised by Art ?* 
JouHN JACKSON JARVEsS. 
Florence. 


— => ——- 


OBITUARY. 


SIR GEORGE HAYTER, K.S.L. 


More than half a century ago the name 
of this now nearly-forgotten artist, who 
died on the 18th of January, at the age of 
seventy-eight, was almost as well known, i 
not so highly appreciated as a painter of 
— as his contemporary Sir Thomas 
wrence. The son of Mr. C. Hayter,—an 
artist of considerable reputation, whose 
talents had gained for him the appointment 
of professor of drawing and perspective to 
the Princess Charlotte, afterwards married 
to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg,—Sir 
George was born in St. James’s Street 
London, 1792. Whilst young he ent 
the schools of the Royal Academy, where 
he obtained two medals. It has been 
stated that he entered the Royal Navy, and 
was a rated midshipman in the service at 
sixteen years of age. However this may 
have been, he could not have remained 
very long in the navy, for in 1815 he was 
appointed “Painter of Miniatures and 
een to y i emine ce 3 ~ 
rince Leopold of Saxe-Co ,” the late 
King of the Belgians. In pag th follow- 
ing he went to Rome, and there studied till 
1819, when he was made a member of the 
rn St. Luke in that city. Return- 
ing to London anh up his residence 
ere as a painter of history and portraits, 
and remained till 1826, whe he went back 
to Italy, and was elected a member of the 
Academies ‘of Parma, Florence, Bologna, 
and Venice. On his way homewards he 
stopped for a considerable time in Paris, 
painting — On the accession of her 
Majesty he was appointed “ Portrait and 
Historical Painter to the Queen ;” and in 
1841 “Historical Painter in Ordinary to 
hence af talghtaasd ts 180s} comer pone 
onour in! ; some 
previously he had been made a knight of 
the Persian order of the Lion and the Sun. 
We have remarked ‘that Sir George 
Hayter was almost as much in isiti 
as Lawrence ; and it will only be necessary 
in support of the assertion to offer a list of 








* To be continued. 


> 





of the numerous individuals 


the aristocracy who sat to him for thee 
either life-size or as miniatures, in 


exhibited the‘ Portrait of the Queen, seated 
on the Throne of the House of Lords, 
painted by her Majesty's command for the | 
City of London.’ That we believe to be 
the last in which Sir George Hayter 
at the Academy ; he was then in 

prime of life, and at the height of his 


popularity ; it therefore, be assumed 
that iy ek cated Geos edie. ont it is 
singular that he should have 
thenceforth so persistently abstained from 
exhibiting. Whether or not he was ever a 
candidate for admission into the Academy 
wy 4s oo of h Sir George 
a_ painter ist ir 
obtained but little sapunasieiis his best- 
known works—indeed, we are wunac- 
quainted with any others worth mentioni 
—are ‘ The Trial of Lord William R: 
at the Old Bailey, in 1683,’ painted for the 
late Duke of Bedford, exhibited at the 
in 1825; ‘The Coronation of 


ran oemg 
if Queen ictoria’ and ‘The; Royal Mar- 


riage;’ ‘The Trial of Queen Caroline, in 
the House of Lords,’ and ‘The Meeting 
of the First Reformed Parliament,’ all of 
which have been engraved. As a writer he 
is known as the author of an appendix to 
the Hortus Ericeus Woburnensis, on the 
classification of colours, with a diagram 
containing 132 tints, with nomenclature. 





ALEXANDER MUNRO. 


We regret to record the death of this 
eminent sculptor, on the 1st of January, at 
Cannes, where, during the last four years, he 
had resided in the winter months, on ac- 
count of delicate health. 

He was born at Inverness in 1825, and 
about the year 1848 or 1849 came to 
London ; here he was introduced by the 
Duchess of Sutherland to the late Sir 

, then on the erec- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament, who 
found him occupation on the sculptured 
of the edifice. This employment 
however, not congenial with his taste 
ing, so he soon t out other 

In 1849 — 


sculptor a commission to 
in marble : this was exhibited at 
Royal Academy in 1852. In the year 
rother’ little P ts en 

The B s li et, a group 
* children of the late Mr. Herbert 
rietor of the ///ustrated News; 

ia’ a sketch for a statue forea foun- 


J: 


a 


&c., &e. In 1838 he i 


piece ; and a medallion, in marble, of 
Constance Grosvenor. et 


Robert Peel, now a of the 

bea meme lib a of 
s, a 

Compton, a bronze of the ra 


Hunter,’ ‘ The ns iF ‘ a 
oan 
; ‘Young Romilly’ (863) 
Boy’ (1864); ‘The Duchess 
of Vallambrosa,’ an alto-relievo (1869). 
there are many other important 
works from the hand of this highly-gifted 
sculptor which have never met the eye of 
the public in the galleries of the Academy ; 
for instance his statues of Galileo, Davy, 
and James: Watt, companions of his 
Hippocrates in the Oxford Museum; his 
colossal statue of Watt, at Birming- 
ham ; a colossal statue of Mr. Herbert 
Ingram, at Boston; the statue of 
Mary, consort of William III. in the 
oo ora iL es eee ee 
nymph serving as a tain, in 
Berkeley Square by the tad Seanjele of 
talent of a high ord 3 Me. Mus speciall 
ent of a order, Mr. Munro y 
excelled in female busts, and in his 
sentations of children both singly in 
groups j in all of these there is refined and 
elicate sentiment, a quality which, in the 
case of the “little ones,” was often allisd 
i “ Few artists,” said a 
a ee a 
more various, or more deeply-atta ed 
circle of friends, by whom his memory will 
always be cherished as among the purest, 
sweetest, and most lovable of men.” 





ALEXANDER G. HENRI REGNAULT. 
It was not to be 


an at the of twenty-four 
owen con of M. Reguauk, the 

lished director of the in works at 
Cavres, whose taste and cultured mind 





in ; “The Seasons,’ a frieze for a chimney- 
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artists high ‘commendation. Among the 
French pictures exhibited but very recently 
in the n Gallery, Old Bond Street, 
were two contributed by Regnault: one 
‘An Execution in the Alhambra,’ the other 
an equestrian portrait of the late General 
Prim, who is surrounded by a crowd 
enthusiastic admirers. Both these. works 
were pointed out in our pages of last month 
as among the most noticeable in the col- 
lection. When the war broke out, _the 
artist, it has been said, “ was at Tangiers, 
in Morocco, painting the large picture 
which now hangs in the gallery in Bond 
Street as his last work ;” but he hurried 
home to take inthe defence of his 
country, notwithstanding his position as 
the winner of the Grand Prix would have 
exempted -him, from serving. By his un- 
timely.death, France has undoubtedly lost 
, a painterfwho gave good promise of a dis- 
tinguished future. 


“ ¢ OTTO WEBER. 

“| “he death of this, artist,: slain towards 
the closeiof last. year.while fighting in the 
| ranks of the,Gardes Mobiles of Paris, must 
algo be «teported., ';He ;was a. native. of 
| Berlin, but, had lived .a..considerable_ time 
in¢Raris,,.where he studied-under,T, Cou- 


ture,;, M. (Weber :gained considerabje repu- |, 


tation. for,his skill as an animal-painter. 
‘eee. Jaa , 
‘MAX EMANUEL AINMULLER. 

\mong .the deaths announced towards 
the.close of last year was that of the above 
artisty known chiefly as,a painter on glass. 
A Munich correspogdent of the Architect, 


writing from that city op the 18th of); 


December, says : “ We have sustained a 
in the death of ,Max ,Emanuel 

iller, one of our .Art-veterans, . who 
brea: Rig.last here on the 8th instant. 


demy,, Here, however, ,he 
special talent for ornamentation, 
deyoted himself to this branch of. Art; 
On completing his: studies he received an 


rent as ornamental designer in the 
Royal, Porge nufactory.at Nymphen- 
berg,’ quite to join Frank in glass- 
pajnting, for which elt a decided: incli- 


nation... He applied himself specially to 
the technical branch of this Art, a - do 
not’assert too much in saying that it owes 
to his unfailing exertions that distinguished 
position ‘amongst the sister Atts which \it 
nqu, holds. In former years he also drew 
the. greater portion of the ornaments in the 
large, windows ‘produced by the celebrated 
man ory, at Munich, and jystly, shared 
the European fame that,establishment then 
enjoyed, and sustains at the present day. 
Under his direction were produced, the 
si id. glass-paintings for the Cathedrals 
at, Ratisbon, Cologne, and Speyer, for the 
churches of Ay (a suburb of Munich), the 
eh pSharch at mbridge, id 
erly for St. Paul's Cathedral, in, Lon 
the, Cathedral in ‘Glasgoy, and some en, 
buildings at, Edinburgh,. . His, former 
studies in architecture subsequently Jed 
him to, architectural drawing, in which he 
was distinguished both 
correctness of his desi 
the Gothic style. Ainmiiller has contributed 
much to the splendour of the new Pinako- 
thek. The Academy of Munich recognised 
the merits of their former pupil by' admit- 
a mind cop of their body, and he 
wi 
vor A th several orders. 


a works above i 
Ainmiiller exec mentioned, 


uted some paintings on 


year, 1897, he devoted himself |, 
gn., his entrance into. the |, 


. and. 


the beauty and: 
s, principally in 


lass for the Israel. Church .in St. Peters- 
a representing the Salvator Mundi; 
one in estes, from a picture by, Over- 
beck ;.at the English church, Stuttgard ; in 
the choir. of Augsburg . Cathedral, . after 
Schrandolph ; and in, Basle Cathedral, after 
Fortner. Our readers will doubtless remem- 
ber the controversy that appeared, two. or 
three years ago, in our own and other public 
journals, in allusion to what some were 
pleased to call the “ vitreous transparencies 
in Glasgow Cathedral and elsewhere in 
Great Britain, which provoked the condem- 
nation of artists and architects, who, recog- 
nising the decorative principles by which 
the Art-of~the glass-stainer should be 
ruled, and finding,that these works are 
transparent ’pictures, .displayed by trans- 
mitted, instead, of yreflected light, find in 
them violations of the logic of design.” 


‘MISS LOUISA HERFORD. 


The death ‘of this“young lady, who gave 
promise ‘of becomitig*an excellent artist, 
was announced ‘towards the close of last 

ear: it ought not to be’passed unnoticed 

y us, inasmuch as she was the first female 

upil admitted “into the™sthools of the 

oyal Academy.’ Now thefe are many ; all 
‘of whom, probably, owe their advantages to 
Miss Herford’S bold venturé, when she sent 
in the usual drawing required from ‘candi- 
dates “for admission" It was signed “ L. 
Herford,” and the examiners Sag it, 
‘assuming, it may be supposed, that it was 
the woh ‘of a male, and not that of a lady. 
When, however, the author’s ‘name became 
known, objections were made to her admis- 
sign; ultimately” her ;claim to become ‘a 
pupil ‘ was “allowed, and; ‘as a "matter ‘of 


to‘ other female-candidates, if foun 
duly qualified. 


——=— 


ILLEGAL LOTTERIES. ; 


‘THE Treasury-has ‘come down” on ope of-the 
‘illegal Art-Unions, the originators of which have 
‘rot had the wit to take ter under the ve 

corners of the Act’ of* Parliament: Mr. 7. 
Cannon; ‘a jeweller, had tq-make ;his .appear- 
,ance before the -Lambeth police-court onthe 
,20th of January, in answer,to the charge pre- 
ferred against him thé Treasury of having. 
promoted ‘an ‘illegal ‘lottery, under the title of 
the South.London Art-Union. The publican 
at whdése house the tickets were drawn ‘was also 
prosecuted.’ Mr. Straiglit, for the’ defendants, 
| complained that'his clients had been ed 
against for thié lottery when ‘they could, being 
| respectable, have obtained permission to hold 
| tt by sapplication 16 the Brivy Council..«.We 
agree with the Jearned, c that great’ injus- 
tice has here been done. Only—we put the boot - 
on. the, other leg. The wrong of the case, in 


our,view, is, that by a simple praicete .to the, 
Privy Council * vy do, defeat the 
object ‘of the five ther 
‘Counéil; nor anyone else, take 
the formal ission; 
‘matter 6f course, is uéed or abused. 
/wete called to provethatthe ‘ 
perly» Conducted; and ‘that. 
scribers presen 
nigh ‘be nail of .qll,the shilling 
mig id .of .all, i J 
at mont fi aa “ won ; 
ing. Neither, it was ng poi 
money- »_ Of course not: why should 
there be? Mr. Cannon was, probably, no 
worse, and no better, than his rivals who have 
the good fortune to be able to advertise ‘¢ under 
the authority of the Government.” The magis- 
eu bt Semen he sk mn eae 
D , » to enter 
be A. enter into the 
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is all very well.. A severe 
the immunity granted by the 
precisely the same i 
takes the precaution of asking 
been too iniquitous. .But 
sort of com Mr. P 
triumph when he was unable to d 
defendants had been cast only because 
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such, it is high time 


the illegality. If the law be 
bitter d. ~The encouragement of 


that it’ was altered.” - 
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“SELECTED “PICTURES,” 
FROM THE PICTURE ‘IN THE COLLEC 


*. deer) 
Bat” eal 


: Shag 


HOUSE, HIGHER | BROUGHTON. 
(Tie SPRING oF Lire: * 
H. Campotosto, Painter. Sedics Armytage, } 


a fi.: 


¢ 


oars an srample of tie modern ‘schoo 
: igian ' painters. - . Campotosto ..15 
genre, painter who is rapidly making 
good a-reputation here, as he -has 
one in. Brussels; where the resides; 

works. exhibited «by, him in -the.,Intert 
tional Exhibition of Paris, in 1867, gaine 
very favourable notice in that -city, | Swe: 
jects of.such a description as ‘The 
of. Life’ are‘ certain- of ; finding -.admirersy: 
- though 


wet 
4 


The, _ 


<9 
re 


-assuming . “ touch, of , nature,”. whether Df 
pag or the ‘gay, so Jong as it is S 
presented in a truthfal. and as! 
manner, is rarely passed 
appreciated, and of thie character, is ‘the 
picture before -us.. Two. young., peasant 
guildren, of } » TYPE, be 


they are to do without any pet- 
sonal inconvenience, having had the ; 
sight to provide themselves with a jug of 
to rably large. dimensions : this the elder 
po vane | p-akigedaggg diye Fannet 
panion with judicious care. compos!- 
tion in itself offers no text for lengthened 


comment; it tells its own tale very prettily 
and very naturally. 
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THE MUSEUMS OF ENGLAND, | {4,ces wil nd abundaae to gratify and inte being opened dicosed urns with burt boner 
with rest them in an examination of the old | and were, therefore, of 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OBJECTS | Castle, and in St. Mary's Church and’ the Mur | by cremation the 'coeal one Seatsined this 
OF ART AND ANTIQUITY. seum. It is with the latter of these only, how- | tree-coffin, and was a curious ex- 
= yy EL IF a 
'Y LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., &c., &c. ¢ Museum at is situated near 
soem aruscne, | | Sek mile Sc Niche’ CHE Ie | ee, odo tenes ed ore 
ina e, i to 
THE SCARBOROUGH MUSE the Roman Doric order of architecture. It was Or 6 oF? feet ‘At the bottom of this pit, or 


SCARBOROUGH, which has taken to itself, or 
had given to it—it matters not whi 
appellation of ‘Queen of Watering Places,” is: 
fortunate in possessing, although small in extent, 
a Museum containing many objects of the highest 
interest. I have therefore chosen it for my present 
article, and doubt not that choice will call in- 
creased attention to its treasures from visitors in 
the coming ‘‘ season.” 

Scarborough itself, as our readers well know, 
is at once one of the most beautiful and charm- 
ing, as well as most fashionable, of our English 
watering places; and, as a summer resort to 
seekers Both of health and of pleasure, 

iar attractions and advantages. Those who 
come for health find it in the Spa, rich in 
carbonates and sulphates of lime and magnesia ; 
and in the pure air and the magnificent sea, the 
one of which they inhale with every breath, and 
in the other they can bathe to their heart’s con- 
tent. Seekers of pleasure may find it in the espla- 
nade, the promenades, the music-saloons, and 
other places of fashionable resort. Those 
who come for either or both of these purposes, 








TREE COFFIN FROM GRISTHORPE. 


the skeleton and its dark ebony colour were 
no doubt due to the tannin and ic acid 
of the oe ag free access of water, and the 
nature of the enclosing clay cist, impervious 
to air.” The body had Soe laid on its right 
side, with its head to the south and face to 
the east. The skeleton measured at least 6 
feet 2 inches (the femur measuring 19} and the 
tibia 16} inches), so that the man when living 
must have been tall and powerful. He had been 
laid in the usual contracted position with the 
knees drawn up, so characteristic of the British 
period. The inside of the coffin measured only 
5 feet 4 inches in length. 

The body had been wrapped in the skin of 
some animal having soft hair like that of the 
sheep or goat, and fastened at the breast with a 
bone pin ‘3 inches in length. In the coffin 
were bund, with the skeleton, three flakes of 
flint ; a bronze dagger, which had been attached 
to its handle by two rivets; a perforated bone 
—_ — a part of the handle; “the 
ragment of a ring of horn—a fastening, p , 
of the dress; a coll implement of Drip 4 
a rounded head; and the bone By already 
alluded to.” On the lower part of the breast 
was an ornament of a very brittle material, in 








the form of a rosette, with loose ends: by the | and of the 

side was a shallow basket, about 6 inches in | the Pental region. The 

diameter, formed of bark, curiously stitched | upwards. The orbital caroties . The 
with the sinews of animals, At the bottom of malar eminences small; the zy arches 
this basket were decomposed remains, probably | but little prominent, The teeth have a slight 
of food. There was a quantity of lanceolate | projection forwards, and are much;worn away 
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side, and of considerable 


te height of the pround floor, each 


g three windows in length, and of 


eens style in masonry with the central 


The ons contains a remarkably fine and 
geological collection, arran 

William Smith, “ the father of modern pat 
who was born at Hackness, in this neighbour- 
hood ; an extensive and well classified col- 


lection of jaspers, agates, &c., from the Scar- 


borough coast and its neighbourhood, which is 

most useful to the visitor in assisting to arrange 

his own “finds” in the locality; an excellent 

marine aquarium; a number of natural history 
imens; and many miscellaneous 


objects, 
ut, besides these are a goodly number of objects 


of ancient Art and of antiquity, which are espe- 
cially worthy of note. 

One of the most prominent objects—and its 
importance is much enhanced its extreme 
rarity—is a tree-coffin with the sk found in 
it, of the ancient British period. Of this 
curious relic it is necessary to give some few 
— It was discov in 1834, at 

isthorpe, on the summit of a high hill between 
Scarborough and Filey. On this hill were three 





BRONZE DAGGER, ETC., FOUND IN THE TREE COFFIN. 


foliage and decayed vegetable substance, sup- 
to have been the remains of mistletoe. 

The skull of the skeleton found in this coffin, 
and which is probably that of a chief of import- 
ance of the great Brigantian tribe of Britons, is 
extremely large and of great pce pa | 
represented by no oe eee 
—and is remarkable both for its thickness, 
elevation, and breadth. It has been carefully 
described and illustrated by 
the “Crania Bri 
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ashes. the infant, as in | behind the head. This cist was covered with | of his own forging. 
ab re racrificed on the death a large flat stone, over which a mound of | Scarborough “Museum 
per me belief that it would thus | loose stones was raised. The | Spee & 
of her care in the strange land to which terment, an inverted urn containing burnt bones, | and many 
death she was removed 
it died from 
it was a pleasant ht to bury 
ns 
in the way 
g the Celtic pottery al- 
luded to, some of the more note- 
worthy examples are :— 
From a barrow at Way rt 
P» inches in 
ao ty and 2} inches in diameter 
at top, ornamented with lines 
of punctures, and having, as is not 
unusual, two orations, one on 
80 t in Derby- 
shire and the surrounding counties, 
15 inches in height, and 124 in 
—— at the mouth, ornamented 


or lines, produced by i ZS) % 
deating thongs into the soft clay. 
this pin, several flint MEDLEVAL GROTESQUE VESSEL, SCARBOROUGH WAKE. 


In 
im a bone ornament 
two holes for suspension, were | was found near the south-west edge of this 
in the Museum, as stone cairn, and near it were the stone hammer 
| and flint implement. Over the whole of this 
ja layer of earth of about 3 feet in thickness 
made up the remainder of the tumulus. 
From Com-Boots, or one near 
Hackness, an “‘ incense” is w of special 
notice: it is 1} inches high and ~ in 
| diameter, ornamented with indented horizontal 
| and diagonal lines, and bearing the remarkable 
| feature of having fifteen upright perforations, or 
incisions, in its circumference. This variety of 
| small urns with incisions is of rare occurrence ; 
| and the Museum is fortunate in possessing an- 
other excellent, and more elaborately orna- 
mented, example with six holes cut through in 
its circumference. 
| Besides these, are several other urns of the 
| same period from other barrows in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
 sacieten, anna, aime of flint ‘ 
_ implements, exhibiting most o e usual forms | aisy . There is also a nice 
found in the district, which is especially rich in | Anglé Sason fibula, found near Scarborod 
barrow. _such remains. It was in this neighbourhood, it| 4 i i 
From the Ravenhill barrow, opened in 1849, | will be recollected, and at Whitby, and other | <; i 
a cinerary urn with herring-bone, or 
ornament on its rim, 6} 
and 4} inches in 
mouth. Another 
cinerary urn of nearly the same size, 
ornamented on its rim with lines 
of punctures; and a remarkably 
pretty “‘incense”-cup, ornamented 
with reticulated lines, and having 
in its side. From 
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THE NEW SOVEREIGN. 
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a pillar, found among the 


THE SCARBOROUGH DUCKING STOOL. 


ruins of the old chapel in the 


YL 


ed on one 
a figure on 


cross, and on two others a figure wi 
The matin wy ge 


, and a stone which was ft 
wall near the Bar, and bearing an i 


tion recording the fact of the town’s 
being set in order at the time of the rebellion of 


beautifully scul 

Crucifixion, mys 

and crozier. Another stone, fom the 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, with initials and 


date 1575. 
hospi 
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1745. 
Roere is also a small brass plate, found on | ori 
St. Nicholas Terrace, bearin 
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to Hinderwell, living in 1120. 
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was itself a copy of a ion of a shell cameo 
representing battle.” Of course no great 
excellence is to be looked for in a shell cameo, 
which, at best, could but be a copy of some 
authentic gem. 
mit is evident from the date in the exergue 
of 1871 is not a mere reprint 
from the old die. On more minute inspection 
it becomes evident that while all that was bad 
in Pistrucci’s group has been retained, all that 
is good has evaporated. The bad drawing is 
there, the spirited modelling has disap . 
The face has the vigorous expression of a wax 
doll. The thigh that compresses the flank of 
the horse is excavated by a long furrow un- 
known to anatomy. We do not know to whom 
the handiwork is due, but we should consider 
that some workman at about thirty-five shillings 
a week has gladdened the soul of the Master of 
the Mint by showing him how rapidly he could 
work, and wen | the country could obtain 
for the money. 

The absurdity of stamping a George, and a 
bad George, on the reverse of a Victoria, is 
heightened | the treatment of the obverse. Con- 
ventionalised heads of gods or of sovereigns 
may be reproduced in disregard of the flight of 
time; but when, as has been = case since the 
time of Henry VII., careful portraiture is 
attempted, it is misleading in the extreme to 

t a sovereign in the year 1871 under 
the youthful aspect which she bore in 1836. 
Even if an old die has not been — 
purposes of economy, the ex of modelling 
a truthful portrait rad at all events been saved. 
A grand and noble saving! We will not call 
it a cheese-paring. We will speak with true 
and hearty respect of any bond fide economy of 
public money, large or small; but when such 
economy is made at the expense of public 
dignity and of public education, as in this 
instance, we denounce the miserable blunder. 

The stamping of the coin in the examples we 
have seen is as bad ascan well be. In some the 
outline of the profile is blurred, in others the 
field is blistered, in all the milling round the edge 
is like that of the screws of a theodolite. The 
coin is a disgrace to the country. 

In the long series of the coins of English 
sovereigns commencing with the rude pieces of 
British kings bearing hieroglyphic horses, 
rudely incised after the patterns of Greek coins, 
with those of the kings of Wessex, of Mercia, 
and of Northumbria, and with tokens of saints 
and archbishops, the first step from utter 
barbarism is made in the time of Alfred. 
An intelligible attempt at a human profile, 
not t some spirit and form, then attracts 
the eye. With the Confessor, the Byzantine 
fashion of a full, or three-parts, face, signifi- 
cantly makes its appearance. Slow progress is 
to be detected in the character of the coinage 
down to steely bi a _ Tudor dynasty, when 
a comparati i egree of Art is develo 
through the four successive reigns, tas 
period, it will be remembered, is also that in 
which the nearest approach to the beauty of the 
Greek medallists was attained by Cellini and 
other artists in the series of pontifical coins. 
But the English sequence of gold and silver 
money rises to higher excellence under the 
Stuarts than under the Tudors, attaining its 
apogee in the famous petition crown of Simon, 
portraying the profile of Charles II., and in 
the yet more exquisite half-crown that accom- 
panied it. The interregnum, moreover, is 
illustrated by the same great medallist, who has 

a very Miltonic version of the truculent 
remorseless features of General Cromwell. 
the time of Simon the history of the 
ual 

deterioration. The ne pitas 

Il, struck in 1729, is pro- 

of this part of the series. 

may be traced after 1815, but 
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verty of invention and of execution, 

eshift token of 1871—the Queen’s 
earlier, on the obverse, the 
George of George III. in 1817 on the reverse, 
and that total a of clearness of stamp 
and of workmanlike execution that is the 
especial honour of the present Master of the 
Mint. We paid a second visit to the Bank, 
after having written these lines, to see if we 
had been unfortunate in our specimens. Out of a 
small handful there produced not one was a 
perfect coin. In one the obverse was faulty, in 
another the reverse, in most of them the g- 
All those who envy or hate England, all those 
who know, while entertaining such feelings, 
how much of the future safety of the country 
depends on the restoration of that ence 
in mechanical and industrial Art which we once 
proudly boasted, will clap their hands over the 
new sovereign; for they will see in it the 
indubitable proof of the contemptuous ignor- 
ance with which artistic truth and merit are 
regarded by the English Government. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY.* 


THE infancy of any institution claiming to be of 
national interest and importance generally reveals 
some curious facts as to its birth, and to the 
causes which have marked its progress to 
maturity. The early history of the Royal 
Scottish Academy is no exception to this almost 
universal rule, and bears some analogy to that of 
our orn Royal Academy established more than 
half a century previously. So long ago as the 
year 1727 there was founded, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, in Edinburgh, an institution that obtained 
the title of the Honourable Board of Trustees 
for Manufactures in Scotland, with the object of 
‘encouraging and promoting the fisheries, and 
such other manufactures and improvements in 
Scotland as may most conduce to the general 
good of the United Kingdom :” in connection 
with this “Board,” a master was appointed, in 
1760, to teach the youth of both sexes the 
elements of drawing, more especially with regard 
to designs for manufacturers. Hence arose the 
Edinburgh School of Design, with which the 
future Academy became ultimately associated. 
But, as Sir ge Harvey, who now fills the 
dignified office of President of the Scottish Aca- 
demy, tells us in the volume on our table, a 
second im nt organisation came into the 
category of operations. In February 1819 there 
was formed in Edinburgh an “ Institution for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts,” on the prin- 
ciples of the late British Institution in Pall Mall, 
London, for the purpose of having annual exhi- 
bitions of pictures by the old masters. It con- 
sisted chiefly of noblemen and gentlemen who 
became shareholders, or life-members, on the 
payment of the sum of £50, and was managed 
entirely by directors chosen from among the 
subscribers, no artist being permitted to have 
any voice in the direction so long as he exercised 
his —— are ibition of this 
society took place in the year of its formation 
and a seesed te the year followin . ; 
Previously, however, to this, the leading 
artists resident in Edinburgh had joined together 
rs exhibit pep Ange and continued to do so 
rom 1809 to 1813. During this period the sum 
of £1,888 had been accum ted ; but the society 
‘not being sufficiently restricted by their laws 
from breaking up at any time, and the money 
proving tempting, it was and carried 
ata general meeting that it should be divided 
among the members.” The Scottish artists 
were now without a home of their own; and a 
few years afterward the elder Institution, findin 
that the exhibitions of pictures by the old 
masters were not remunerative in any way, made 
overtures to the artists that the exhibition of 
modern pictures and sculptures should take 





* Norss or tue Earty History or tuz Roy Scor- 
Tist Acapemy. By Gzoroe Harvey, Kr., PRSA. 
Published by Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh. 





a Scottish Academy. 
In the summer of that 


the above effect was round for signature 


by William Nicholson, chiefly known as a 
portrait-painter in water-colours. When 
and published it bore the names of -four 
iginal number of the members and 
Academy. It was pr 

as 


: this 
that the limited 


artists—the 
Associates of 
open an exhibition as earl 
would require all the 


the movement, 

fifteen in all to carry on the work, it w 
considered surprising that great 

their ible success was felt by 
remained.” Nothing daunted, however, by this 
defection, the adherents of the contemplated 
Academy met together, and determined to hold 
an exhibition in the 


arrayed ade 
struggle for existence ;” for it is to be noted 
that he Institution, which had now received the 
title of Royal,” continued its course, supported 
by several artists of that period, who subse- 

uently rose to eminence, a the late 
A. Nasmyth and W. Simson; while to keep 
up the spirit of the adherents of the Institution, 
the directors about this time gave commissions 
for paintings, value £50 and upwards, to each 
of the nine Associates who had attended @ 
meeting called by them ; 
declined to be t eget rat 
atronage. us, at very ou 
Asedeuy « strong opposition was raised to it; 
and the odds against success were gat = 
creased by the conduct of the directors of the 
elder society. Both their exhibitions 
simultaneously, and that of the Institu- 
tion was admitted to have been the more 
attractive, the Academy ‘‘ kept up a hens 
and enjoying the sympatliy of the public 
the , the first year past over upon the 
wh i rily. In the second year, 1828, 
‘‘the two exhibitions were more matched. 
. . . For the third exhibition increasing efforts 
were made, and on this occasion the Row 
Institution was fairly driven from the field.” T 
result led to the discontinuance of the exhibition 
of modern works of Art by the Royal Institue 
tion, which ceased henceforth to 

We have no room ng bevcuin Sir George 
Harvey through his most interesting narrative. 
It must ar add that in 1829 the body of 
artists who had adhered to the Institution, till 
driven away —— directors, ““ whose intolerable 

ent no 

ae necvomeds wesc, 


part in the foundation of 
subsequently has been 
all its proceedings. 
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THE SEVENTH EXHIBITION 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 
OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 
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that the room contains everything but —— 
et by way of exception it were easy to se 
iota pen as sie. The brothers Henry 
Moore and J. C. Moore, among the earliest 
exhibitors to the Gallery, again contribute 
drawings brimful of atmosphere and sunlight. 
The former, however, has somewhat muddled 
his sketch ‘On the Seine’ (152). We shall hope 
to see better fruits of his tip to France made 
before the War. His brother, J. C. Moore, still 
abides in Italy, whence now, as of yore, he 
sends landscapes exquisite for tone of tender 
and for sentiment of unbroken tran- 
iflity, such as ‘St. Peter’s and the Vatican from 
conte Mario’ (182). If Italy should now rise 
into new life, our artists must use more joyous | 
colours. In fact, Glennie and Alfred Hunt, in | 
the Old Water-Colour Gallery, are accustomed | 
to dress up Italy brightly ; Mr. Moore’s sombre 
clothing is tional. Mr. Field Talfourd | 
also deals largely in what may be called the 
mixture of chalk and water; yet ‘ Near 
Fawley’ (189) has pleasant passages of quiet | 
grey. Likewise for that unbroken unity in tone | 
whence mainly proceeds pictorial sentiment, | 
much to be commended is ‘Santa Maria del | 
Orto, Venice’ (205), by F. C. Nightingale. | 
‘ The Seine near Fontainbleau ’ (46), by Arthur | 
Ditchfield, is equally quiet and unobtrusive. | 
Cleverly managed by Madame Bodichon is a | 
large intractable scene—‘ Richard Cceur de | 
Lion’s Castle, at Saucy, Les Anderlys, France’ 
(465). Mr. Arthur ern, too, is not easily 
discouraged by difficulties: ‘The Sea at Scar- | 
borough ’ (27) is extravagant; more balanced, | 
and indeed calm and lovely as the serenest of 
Italian weather, is ‘ Evening on the Tiber’ (128). 
This charming drawing justifies the expecta- 
tions Mr. Severn raised when first he exhibited | 
in this gallery. By C. R. Aston we have | 
never seen a better work than ‘ Winter Morn- 
ing—sketch on the Mersey ’ (329) ; the light is | 
silvery, the cloud-study specially fine. W.R. 
Beverley shows accustomed spirit and know- 
ledge of effect in ‘Old Bridlington Pier’ (452). 
ile some artists in the Dudley are sober | 
and quiet, others play wild pranks with colour. 
Turner’s pictures were never more insane than 
a certain feverish landscape in ‘ October’ (312), 
by Albert Goodwin. As usval in such p 
technic displays, form is sacrificed to efiect. 
* Thun’ \(237), by Charles Earle, and sundry 
drawings by A. B. Donaldson, are also more 
conspicuous for colour than for drawing. 
Indeed ‘Rouen’ (191), Mr. Donaldson, 
resembles a piece of worsted work rather than 
a picture. Mr. George Mawley also allies 
himself to schools of colour in a drawing of 
* An old eye anf (279); the manner 
is akin to the of Linnell. S. Vincent, 
in meng ee ym after his accustomed 
manner, likewise gains golden tones. ‘The 
Last of Autumn’ (87), Sy Miss Katherine 
Malleson, — in effect” and conscientious | 
in detail. Anna Blunden also continues | 
her faithful mode of work. ‘ Vesuvius from 
Ischia’ (210), however, would be better for nicer 
modulation in the colour. Frank Dillon con- 
tributes some interesting studies made in Nor- 
way. ‘The Romsdal’ (223) is true to the 
geological structure of the rock-bound coast, 
while ‘ Midnight at Kukevaag’ (301) is equally 
— to the striking phenomenon of perpetual | 


y 

Animal-painting and architectural drawin 
claim a few faithful adherents. Breton Riviere 
attaches a facetious title to a well-painted fox 
hungering for fowls beyond his reach. The 

colour is somewhat crude. Heywood Hard 
gives onward movement to a horse at full 
gallop : the icture is altogether well managed. 
yop Marshall is to be congratulated on his 
. - entrance to the gallery. + The famous 
arket - place, Siena’ (448) is faithfully 
- _ Mr. Macquoid gives capital texture 
crumbling stonework, and Mr. Phené Spiers 
himself an artist as well as an architect 
Lr atadied drawing of the west front of 
— Cathedral (533). _In fine, we trust 
said enough to indicate that the Dud- 
fe] Gallery contains the elements of a success- 
aot aang this it justly merits, 
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INSECT LIFE.* 


THE first idea that naturally occurs on ig 
over such a volume as this by Mr. Duncan, is | 
the vast amount of close, minute, and patient derful. 

investigation which must have been expended, An anonym 

to arrive at the facts disclosed. A knowledge tically says: 

of the organisation and life of almost all other | life. — 

orders of creation—beasts, birds, and even imagine a palace 
fishes—seems to be more readily attainable, as pillars of silver and capitals of 
they lie more 0} to us; but the insect world such a perfume as never arose from a 
is altogether of so different a character to any | ; fancy, again, the fun of tucking 
one of these, and is so singular in all its stages selves up for the night in the folds of a 
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THE METAMORPHOSES OF THE MOLE-CRICKET (Gry/lotalpa vulgaris). 


rocked to sleep by the gentle sighs of the | devour in the tranquil glassy pools, hour after 
summer air, nothing to do when you awake but | hour, and without. They embody the very 
to wash yourself in a dew-drop.” This is the | principles of vitality, activity, and deste 
sunny side of insect life, but it has also a dark | tion.” 
side ; these tiny denizens of the forest, the| Insects, we are told by geological naturalists, 
fields, and the p marsh, “‘ swim, fight, and | existed in very remote ages, and their 
beat Fe te have been found beautifully preserved 
‘ * The TRANSPORMATIONS, or MzTamorrHoses, or | remains-of those old forests and swam 
sects (/nsecta, Myriopoda, Arachnida, and Crus- | have been found in coal, dug up from 
ards" Meta english Readers, of | hundreds of fathoms, and covered by 
nsectes;” and a Compilation from the | that are the remains of old continents 
Tite ak, trees em | bata, Ge, Sita ee SON 
rin Duncan, F.R.S.” Professor of Geology | Of the time they took to form. 
college, Londou.. Publi eo'o8 | in the annals of nature the tiny insects 
Gauri. reeled from the egg, lived as 
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changed into sleepy upc, and burst forth into | legs, spiders, and crabs. Each of these divi-| pr PARTMENT OF SCIENCE 
i winged y | sions its in Mr. Duncan’ 
we eal while the great zoolo- | digested somnlilgten from the writing of the AND ART, 


that is, jointed—the true insects, the hundred- information here given—information as varied THE southward extension of the main court of 





Linnezeus { i ’ 
| gical group of Articudata, or articulate animals— | many naturalists from whom he has 
| 
| 
} 


IVORY TANKARDS, 
Four splendid i tankards have been lent 
to the Museum by Viscountess Strangford— 
unusually fine specimens of German of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Of these 
the boldest is adorned by a group, or wreath, of 
sea-nymphs and divinities, with a fin of 
THE METAMORPHOSES OF PERLA MARGINATA. me glage age anny Ay een “4 .. 
as it is amusing and instructive. We look, for | what real use they are but to serve as food for | itself is ornamented with enamel, and a cupid 
example, at a troop of gay butterflies dancing | each other, or for races distinct from their own ; | bestriding an eagle heads the cover: this is 
in the air, or a cloud of gnats surrounding us | and yet they fertilise the soil by scattering de- | a sixteenth-century production. Diana and 
on a summer’s evening, and ask ourselves of | composing matters, and prevent them from | Actzon is the ee oe 
er . ‘ 
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| METAMORPHOSES OF THE FIELD CRICKEI. by 
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vitiating the atmosphere ; they check the undue spread of scientific knowledge, this cannot fail 
| growth of vegetation, und otherwise aid fa to take a high place: > pean we pepe eereg tropes Be byes he fall ) 
| maintaining the equilibrium of Nature. admirable woodcuts—of which we give three | to render dificult to derive i 

Among the vast number of books published | examples—all helping the reader to master a pane Bag wy ee fee 

by Messrs. Cassell and Co. to advance the | marvellous and interesting subject. drawings possession Library. 
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the idency of the Lord Provost. Prelimi- | deficient ‘in that abandon of 
nary to our noticing the pictures, we would in aatteion: Thoroustty D biti, 
advert to the ampler resources and improved , 
management of the society. Besides the vastly | tame in expression? Why should the mother 
larger attendance on every successive exhibition | look sad? A. Ludovici has two ues after 
‘and the consequent increase of sales, the | ‘Guy Fawkes’ Day’ rather And 
directors are —_ to — about £1000 Madame a 
yearly in the purchase of w in to | amples of animal ity and cunnin 
— a nent collection. And, by extend- | a ‘ Flight,’ where her dra g—specially 
ing membership to all persons interested, they | are largely tested, and come cota | anes 
hope to acquire a library, provide lectures, Eugene de Block delights us with‘ A BC?’ 
and endow a fund for decayed artists and their | the child’s lesson by the mother’s knee is soft 
widows; The council of management is chosen | and sweet, and steals upon the sense like 
annually, and the plan of the pe oo year “ en sunshine.” 
to elect a hanging committee t ile England suppli jual 
jury who select the works for exhibition, has | the Scottish artists 2 geen A and ss 
been recently adopted. One result of this | tori There are two Lendl 
arrangement is, that whereas last season every Ww. i e4 _— 
work offered was accepted, causing a large | new to our catalogue, to 
influx of inferior productions, the total number | indebted. We do not w 
is this year materially reduced, while the | was honoured with the Turner gold medal in 
eral quality is advanced. A single word, | 1870, for there is a power in his painting which 
owever, agdinst a prevailing custom, that of ee eee oe with that great master. All 
the introduction of loans from private galleries. four pi ; : 
For although we admit the contingent advan- | which, if not genius, is somethin, Jlosely allied 
tage in raising the standard of taste, yet it does | to it. His cloud conceptions, sols Boats 
seem scarcely fair to occupy the best places ting out,’ fantastic shapes of rainy grey, careering 
with pictures whose well-known merits have | athwart the sea, are quite his own, and yet they 
been already acknowledged by —— Why | are nature’stoo. ‘ Spoleon's Ruined Hi " 
should not the walls be reserved for the products | at Ambleteuse ’ is a perfect ideal of desolation 
of those hard-toiling, earnest men whose | But the ‘ South F: is Mr. Wyllie’s chef- 
incomes d don their labours? We are led | d’euvre. The theme itself, and the handling 
to speak the more strongly on this point as | of it; the lonely watchlight on the intractable 
there are many of these loans in the present rock ; the wide strata of shelving stone ; 
exhibition. And though when we look on that | and that sky, thick peopled with the sunset’s 
charming freak of maiden fancy, ‘ Fortunes,’ m vapours, what can we say but that the 
Leslie, or ‘Thomas Faed’s expressive ‘ Day whole is sublime—is Turneresque? Of Mr. 
Done,’ or the ‘ Willie Baird’ of McTaggart, or | Lewis’s pictures ‘ Barley Harvest’ is our fa- 
Watts’s ‘Venus and Cupid,’ we cannot but grace- | vourite. The glorious of ripe waving 
fully own their influence; still the thought re- | grain is beautifully relieved the children 





turns that these loan works are not in their right rustling = it: while the brouse on 
place here. the wooded height, and the quiet country 
Referring to the catalogue, we find out of | stretches in mellow luxuriance How 


638 contributions an unusual amount of the | tenderly J. W. Oakes introduces the sunlight 
foreign element—Honour to strangers! so we | in ‘The Mill Road!’ And then in his ‘ Morn- 
shall glance first at our Continental friends. | ing—Bay of Uri,’ how nobly he grapples with 
The landscapes they send us are remarkable | these Alpine acclivities, and lays his fearless 
for extent of prospect, thus testifying to great hand on mist, and peak, lake, glen, and cloud ! 
facility in perspective drawing. T evolve | ‘ The Ford’ is the best specimen we have seen 
distance so well as to lend twofold enchantment | of Beattie Brown. We feel its truth, and seem 
to the view. Witness ‘Evening,’ by A. Lier, | to scent the morning‘air. Alexander Johnston 
where the eye wanders over glimmering waters decidedly gains ground in his ‘ Music.’ The 
arched by an immensity of re hues that | two females, blonde and brunette, are 
fade far, far away into the dusky horizon. with easy grace, the colour is firm, and 
Witness, too, a ‘Scene in the Tyrol,’ J. De | the details well wrought out. Miss E. Osborne 
Kuyff, in which the dreamy air han - | is happy alike in the selection and manipulation 
less over an interminable stretch country. | of her single contribution. ‘Lost’ represents a 
‘ After a Snowstorm,’ A. Schreyer, is a jervece child, who has strayed in a lonely thoroughfare, 
reality of rude weather, perplexed travellers, and | accosted by two Sisters of Mercy. The sweet 
disordered cattle. Foremost, however, of | simplicity with which the story is told is its 
foreign landscapes stands ‘Rain and Sun- | charm. picture was sold within a short time 
shine,’ W. Lommens. The clouds trailing in a | of its exhibition. James Archer sends three 
black mass overhead, yet broken at intervals finished cabinets. ‘My Great Grandmother and 
by the struggling sunlight, the lurid canal | Grandfather,’ a fine study of bygone years, 
creeping along, the hush of nature’s contending | though the mother’s have a slight stare 
|| powers, all are rendered with the poetic fidelity | that rather mars their brilliancy. ‘ Sir Patrick 
| of a high-toned mind. Among pyr my Spens’ we made acquaintance with in the 
‘The Tiff,’ C. Bisschop, is chaste and tive. | Royal Academy exhibition of last pe. We 
| A female, whose profile is shown in a mirror, would partontariee | I- Morgan’s ‘ w-Ball 
| turns away in displeasure from her male | ing’ as instinct wi life and frolic ; 
companion, who, with face averted, clutches | and ‘A Warm Friend,’ wherein a fisherman 
his hair in token of mental disturbance. ‘ The | lends a light to his comrade’s pipe (both stand- 
| Reprimand,’ F. Verhas, proves how thorns | ing knee in water) is admirable. There are 
| may lurk under a luxurious life; while great | strength beauty in a ‘ Highland River,’ 
delicacy of finish is perceptible in s | J. R. Marquis, only the multitude of objects 
|| ‘Amis dela Duchesse.’ ‘ Taking the Measure,’ | suggests ay oy in the landscape, a device 
| A Dis, fi of Surges hamows| Eke | with pores Lionl Smythe" Histry of 
shoemaker’s expression as he i i in Li mythe’s ‘ a 
instrument to the woman’s foot is Pmitable. Creat 4 ; ing hi 
In F. Fliiygen’s ‘Princess Elizabeth and her memories on the ground with the point of hi 
Children,’ the latter are excellently grouped, but staff is a good ; yet here we feel it is 
the drawing seems flat and the colour weak. but indifferen The Jocale is excellent, 
‘The Reverie,’ J. Coomans, a female lavish = but the pineal - v 
costume and possessing certain attributes Perigal, ustrious, who appears to devote 
i] beauty, we cannot commend by reason of the | himself almost exclusively to the study of West 
Highland scenery, does fair justice to five 
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| : is meretricious ; ‘ 
| GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE| found, the spell broken, “When wil J. | Glens, Cr. Johnson ae ams 
FINE ARTS. ls vary his theme? He cannot but t mountain, mist, and heather form a grand combi- 
excellently as in the ‘ Normandy Flower-Girl.’ nation, and here are worthily represented. A 
eel neiumeing But one string, however sonorous, weari- | word of cordial commendation to J. Pettie for 
On the 30th of Janey vernary by the usual fide Keein to pall The Fiehereren's Recon, Gokonmn h.. pw go ye: 
| ; ra n 4 . 4 
| inangmasione in the Corporation Halls, under ee ee Lad tae va b| be ab on eee — 
a ee The picture, as our 
remember, has been engraved in the 
Art-Fournal. Witte, Fee ae ee 
. There is ever the same soft glamour 
about his sunsets and crescent moons that draws 
the heart—ay, and the money too, out of the 
oom of the cognoscenti. In the ‘Falls, 
Jen Ashdale.’ he soars a higher flight, and his 
pinion is t and strong. The breath of 
ong bnew bem @ ene Ca 
orest,’ J. . And rude ‘ High- 
land Cotta: , H. Darvall, 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF 1871. 


t gap which the war will cause amongst 
Eagle tn to the International Exhibition 
can be filled during the t year. 
France, after having set an admirable example 
of spirit and energy, and spent some seven or 
eight thousand pounds in erecting the French 
Court, is now, it is hardly necessary to remark— 
nowhere. As to , application has been 
made to her government or aid, which has been 
altogether refused—all available funds being 
devoted to a far different contest. It is out of 
the question to expect much, in such a case, from 
or enterprise. In some cases, 
peieding urtemberg, Baden, and Dusseldorf, 
local or municipal funds have been devoted 
to the of encouraging and aiding ex- 
hibitors, and Germany will be, to that extent, 
ted; but we are not in expectation of 

much from other parts of the empire. 
There can, we apprehend, be no doubt that 
ble aid will be given to enable French 
exhibitors—should they come forward at the 
twelfth hour—to avail themselves of what has 
already been done by their countrymen. Even 
up to, and beyond, the time of the investment 
Paris, the French government held to the 
en ents of its poodlecesser in this respect, 
bs. ¢ balloon-post brought orders to proceed 
with the courts. We shall hope they will not 
be altogether deserted, even for a single year. 
We venture to su that facilities might be 
given—and, no doubt, will be—to French 
residents in England to show any articles in 
their possession illustrative of their national 

industry. 

The Spanish commission has been appointed. 
The government of Spain has referred the 
management of matters connected with the 
Exhibition to a special d 
ministry of public works, and published an 
official notification, in the Gazette of Madrid, 
that a iminary exhibition of the objects 
int to be sent to Sovth Kensington will 
be annually held in the Spanish capital. — 
will be appointed to select from this exhibition 
objects are considered wey | to be sent to 
London as representative of Art in Spain. 
These juries are appointed ; following, of ooten 
the English distribution of objects into scientific 
inventions, objects of Fine Art, and manufac. 
tures. Exhibitors will have no cost or trouble 
to undergo, further than the delivery of their 
articles at Madrid itself—all further arrange- 
= for shipping = transport to Lenten 
cared for Government. If the 
exhibitors, after tis, i back 
again safe and sound, they will be much to be 
congratulated. All articles are to be in the 
s of the British Commission by the 15th of 
ye The services of the jurors are to be 


ment of the 


e are happy to find that Denmark h 
thought twice, rather than lose the opportunity 
of exhibiting her Norse poor, her walrus- 
tooth ivory carvings, her ficti 


been appointed. We congratulate both 
Danes and the exhibitors on the fact which 
at, we a the — satisfaction 
» until it was happily unneces- 
publish, the pro and one the mis- 

ing now happily terminated. 
aan has » at the same advanced period 
_ , na her commission. if she 
as well semen at South Kensington as 
she was at slington, in the Workman’s Inter. 
bition, she will take no mean rank 
among Art-producing countries. 


The lists of contributions from some other 


to 


gotten the 
the thunderbolts of 


remember that it is not 


the object of the managers of the Exhibition to 
allow such a repetition of similar objects, from 
the same contributor, as to ach the limits 
of advertisement. Larne ag idea has been, 
that the objects admissible from a single exhi- 
bitor should be, in the case of scientific inven- 
tions, three at the outside; in the case of Fine 
Art objects, five; and in that of manufactures, 
twenty. It is not said that this will be abso- 
lutely a hard-and-fast line. Still, it is some- 
thing like the rule which the commissioners 
will be likely to carry out. It has much pro- 
priety and common-sense to recommend it; 
cod echititon will epee maces tosh 
ex , and, possibly, chagrin, ey apply i 
for haswatees in the first instance. : 

The glass-cases are ually filling the 
eastern gallery. ee are substantial, neat 
cases, of ebonised wood, and good plate-glass— 
some of them supported on turned legs, others 
standing from the ground to the height of six or 
eight feet. Before this number of the Art- 
Yournal is in the hands of our readers, though 
after it has left those of the printer, it will 
possible to form a very good forecast of what 
the exhibition is likely to be. 

Arrangements are in progress to facilitate the 

entrance of visitors to the Exhibition into the 
Royal Horticultural Gardens, and vice versa. 
The brickwork arcade lining the gardens is 
being completed by the insertion of terra-cotta 
plaques and medallions. A wooden trellis- 
work is being run along the open side of the 
arches, which will be by creeping- 
plants. The northern arcade of the conserva- 
tory will be fenced off, and appropriated to 
Exhibition visitors, thus completing the commu- 
nication between the on either side of 
the gardens, and also with the Royal Albert 
Hall. Season-ticket holders in the ibition 
will be allowed to enter the gardens at reduced 
prices, and a c mding reduction in the 
terms of entrance to the Exhibition will be made 
to the ticket-holders of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. In fact, Art-Museum, Art-Library, 
Gardens, Exhibition-Galleries, and Amphi- 
theatre, will form one associated series of com- 
bined attractions for the public. 
The month of February will have passed when 
our Journal is in the hands of the public; we 
regret much that British contributors were 
compelled to deliver their contributions so 
early; they have almost universally complained 
that it is so; it was, we humbly think, needless; 
and will certainly have kept away many from 
the exhibition. 


—_—~o— 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


THIs society shows a persistency worthy of the 
best of causes. Undaunted by discouragement, 
it ever renews virtuous efforts, and whatever may 
be wanting in point of Art finds compensation 
in good intentions. The misfortune seems to 
be that ‘female artists’’ are not content with 
the single blessedness of a gallery all to them- 
selves ; they court, in fact, those galleries where 
they can enter into rivalry with the ite sex. 
Hence, from time to time, “ Fi le Artists ” 
have to deplore serious secessions : a reputation 
pe possibly be won in Conduit Street, but the 
high rewards of the profession have to be sought 
elsewhere. The beneficent managers of “ the 
Society of Female Artists,” though they rightly 
Spurn commiseration, deserve, indeed, encourage- 
ment. The cause at heart has remained good, 
while suffering from inadequate support. Tak- 
oF wren oy age ed difficulties involved, 

is due to lady-patronesses. honorary 
members, life-subscribers, and otlers, for the 
good exhibition now open. At the private 
view might be observed many who feel 
sincere interest in the und ing; and there 
pmcetiy sighs Aan hy shoe will not 

, Or in comin i 

lack of talent o from want of 
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over’ (47), by Miss Stern, the subj 
limited to a boy and a book, seems to 
mise of somethi 


have 


‘ The Goldfinch ’ (170), by Miss Bouvier, 
rather artificial in the figure-painting, may 
taken from the life. At least, we venture to 


to wait for reward, if she could be induced to for- 
sake a false ideal for the realism of nature. 

hy th Hon. Mss. Boyd) Thee an 

E.V.B. (the Hon. , 

ings in — evince omen 
inventive power: story in its progress 
gathers anaeeys Albert Direr, towards the 
close of the dream, was evidently called in to 


assist. 
The ladies of the family of ae * M. Ward, 


more i 
Miss M. Croft, Mrs. Marrable, Madame 
dichon, Miss Warren, Miss 
Morice, Miss Deaki 
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architects —not to military engineers or amateurs. 
Thus we hold that appropriate knowledge 
should always be t out and utilised—not 
that any ona shows & shaken rhe ar 
. Now in regeneration of Ceramic 

A tide wioe course has been followed. Draw- 
been efficiently and systematically 

trained and competent for the 

se to train others. The 

of artistic education has been 

eve . The result is . 

tion. We hope, and we believe, 

we but at the beginning of the 


Mr. M has in these works achieved a 
honourable and high; he is, we 
, destined to obtain a vety foremost 
place in his arduous profes-ion; it is by no 
means an exaggeration to say—nothing, as a 
srodced by eny Eagle salpter since the ti 
an ish sculptor since the time 
plasmas He is young, his career is but 
beginning, as yet his name is unknown to Art ; 
we feel assured, however,—if his industry is 
equal to his genias—he will become one of the 
most renowned of its professors. 





PORCELAIN AND OTHER 
CLAYS. 


No branch of Art, either Fine or Industrial, is 
so truly local in its nature as ceramic work. To 
a great extent, indeed, the characteristic of 
localisation may be said to be a peculiarity of 
oe as distinguished from graphic, Art 
while this is true to a great extent, it is 
chiefly in the lower departments of sculpture 
that it occurs. The style of decoration peculiar 
to a district, depends very intimately on the 
character of the stone which it produces. In 
countries destitute of stone, or floored with 
hard and rocks that refuse to lend 
themselves to the chisel, native sculpture is un- 
known. ‘In regions, on the other hand, where 
ouaeh to ae — travertine has been de- 
posited “gentle current of the rivers, or 
where a soft, homogeneous limestone tempts 
the knife or the graver, decoration bursts 
into spontaneous flower, and the humblest 
are adorned with foliage, or fret-work, 

or even animal representations, on jambs, and 
cornices, and mullions. But for the nobler kind 
of sculpture, the material is so rare that it has 
become the subject of special commerce and 
» Vicinity to Carrara will hardly 

: sculptor. On the other hand, in 

the atéliers of Denmark, of England, of France, 
and of America, no less than in those of Rome 
the pure white marble of that 
quarry is to be found as a matter of 


ustry of the potter, under all 
the material in which he 
, 80 different in its 
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With the bey! naga n — of howd ape 
to the products e ay ; ion 0! 
commerce of special clays for sehen purest 
is becoming more and more common. Thus 
from Cornwall in the year 1869, we learn from 
the keeper of the Mining Records, u is of 
100,000 tons of kaolin, commonly china- 
clay, and nearly 30,000 tons of china-stone were 
oa This quantity shows an increase on 
the former year : of fire-clay, on the other hand, 
which is produced at St. Agnes, a decline in 
the shipment has taken place, aa Ss being 
consigned to Wales, and 500 tons,being locally 
consumed. Devonshire » in 1869, 
44,500 tons of clay, from Newton and its 
neighbourhood, which were ped at Teign- 
mouth; and 11,700 tons from Moor and 
other china-clay works. From Poole, near 
which port there is an extensive bed of clay 


been | supplying local works, 60,000 tons were shipped 


last , one third going to London and 
sendy nasther third to Runcorn. This shows 
an increase over the total shipped in 1868 from 
that port of 2,000 tons. We have no returns 
as to clay shipped from Belleek. It would be 
interesting to know whether the iridescent 
faience now produced in Worcestershire is 
manufactured from Belleek clay, or, if not, to 
what is to be ascribed the wonderful resem- 
blance in fabric. The egg-shell ware producible 
from the Belleek clay, as any one may see by a 

i » in Oxford Street, is not 
to be surpassed in its wonderful and delicate 

by the best Oriental china. 

A pottery map of En showing all the 
sites of ancient and eal neal a ne 
indicating the geological qualities seve! 
promerm ght gm a great boon to Industrial 


. | Art. We commend this idea to the authorities 


in Jermyn Street. A comparative map of the 
world, pojnting out the most famous ancient 
centres of ceramic work, and supplying the 
geological key, should accompany the English 
map, which would be drawn on a larger scale. 
A very large amount of valuable information, 
of the utmost service to the manufacturer, 
might thus be supplied, at small cost, by those 
who have the materials at command. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE Directors, with a view of increasing 
public interest in the picture-gallery of 
the palace, have resolved to recur to a 
plan adopted one season four or five years 
ago, and which was, we believe, found 
to answer so well that we are surprised it 
was not continued. They have announced 
their intention to offer prizes for “the 
best pictures of the English and foreign 
schools, to be exhibited at the C 

Palace on and from the first of May, 
1871, and during the continuance of the 
International ibition in London.” The 
prizes for the English school will be: 
—For the best Historical or Battle-pic- 
ture in Oils, “£40; for any other Figure- 


® | subject in Oils, £355 for Landscapes or 


Sea-pieces in Oils, £30 ; for the best Water- 
colour Drawing, irrespective of subject, 
£25. Experience having shown that conti- 
nental artists prefer, as a rule, honours 
rather than money, large silver medals 
will be awarded to them according to 
the following classification :—History and 
genre-history, 2; Genre, exteriors and in- 


“ teriors, 2; Landscape and Animals, 2; 


Marine and Coast Scenes, 1;. Interiors 


and Exteriors of towns, churches, &c., 1. 


No picture will be considered eligible 
which is not actually the property of the 


ficially painter; and it must have been painted 


within the last two years. The j 
to be selected from gentlemen a r-sroeene 


in Art-circles. All communications may be | ; 


addressed to the Superintenden 
» Mr. C. W. Wass. shasta 
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MESSRS. AGNEW’S EXHIBITION 


OF 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


Tus collection is rich in many things ancient 


and modern. May we not call those men the | abroad. 


ancients of our water-colour school, whose 
names are shut up in books, and whose 
sie eanghag ts 2 tong of aorviags of 
we find, mingling in a throng wings 
poo gy ny Fa that have arisen from 
that slight method of worki 
water-colouring went little 
wash. i 200, 
and they have evidently been gathered in from 
the four winds, for they immediately illustrate, 
or refer to, state of the Art. is an 
example of Girtin, ‘The Rainbow ’ (132), which 
will be curiously examined by all interested in 
the story of water-colour : such works will now 
cesivaly epprecisted. By Stothard are “The 
extensively iated. are * 
Novel’ (12), ‘ Nymphs Bathing’ (150), and ‘A 
Conversation Scene’ (158)—drawings evi 

made for engraving, showing the to 
which the artist was condemned by the vulgar 
exigencies of his time; yet are they suf- 
ficient to familiarise us with the mind of the 
man who could never conceive a Satan or a 
Beelzebub, a Macbeth or a Gloucester. Even 
in those three drawings we taste that ineffable 
sweetness which was the savour of his whole 
Art-life. ents and 71 are respectively ‘On 
the Thames’ a ‘Landscape,’ in both of 
which is exemplified Varley’s predilection for 
composition ; as both are characterised rather 
by poetic conception than natural suggestion ; 
but always marked by peculiar elegance and 
beauty. His colour is, it may be said, strongly 
mannered, for he has not dealt with the tints, 
but the lights and darks, of nature. With 
Varley we may mention Sir. A. W. Callcott, 
for their studentship was together, and 
both, though by diverse means, laboured sym- 
pathetically to the same end. The latter is 


a «deer drawings both (166) called 
‘ Italian pe,’ and both recognisable as 
nearly akin to some of the lovely Italian land- 
scapes which he put forth from time to time. 
But in everything Callcott did there was much 
more than a mere dry record of time and space, 
as was abundantly shown in his last great work, 
an English landscape, in which he seemed to 


have summoned to his aid ail his fascinating | C 


power of describing home-scenery. Of Turner 
are six examples, all in his latter or flam- 


boyant manner, and after he had com-| R.A. The 


pany with Girtin, De Wint, and all those who 
insisted on painting their material substantially. 
The subj are ‘Corfe Castle, Dorset’ (2); 
‘The Niessen’ (114); ‘A Swiss Lake’ (121); 
‘In the Tyrol’ (127); ‘ Abbotsford’ (152) ; 


and ‘A Wreck Ashore’ (169); and here again | « 


and again we are trans into dreamland, 
whence we return more ever impressed with 
the enchanting visions w the senses have 


been a Some of these look as if made 
for engraving, having here and there lines pur- 
posely left somewhat hard, to get the plate up 
to a certain amount of definition. And what of 
David Cox? He is here also, living and dis- 
coursing in no fewer than thirteen different 
themes—there may indeed be more, these are 
what we have seen; and among them are ‘A 
Forest Scene’ (116); ‘ Bolsover Castle ;’ ‘The 
Vale of Dolwyd 


the best of our earlier water-colour painters 

until it was by intense naturalism. 
By P. De there are ‘The Undercliff—Isle 
of Wight’ (87) ; ‘ Dunster, Somersetshire ’ ; 
and ‘ Near Alston yo Ah ag he pad} 
‘ Nuremberg’ (24), and ‘An Old Mill’ (115); 
in which the is exhibited at home and 
The veteran J. Linnell must not be 
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t taste for such classic con- 

pe negate yd t died out. We know of no 

artist who could, with so few lines, realise 

so much and beauty. ‘ to Market 
—Pont-y- ’ (14), is one of F. Tayler’s 
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and highly-finished incident of Spain 
artist — Havelock Mason — as 
known, but who is, of a surety, to be- 


Sands’ (144); ‘Landscape with Castle,’ &c. ; | come famous. 


and in one or other of these is proclaimed some 


great feature of nature. Copley Fielding is | comprehensiveness, 


present, telling admirably in some of those draw- 
ings which he worked out in a great measure 
on the spot, as ‘ Dartmouth’ (10) ; ‘ Guildford, 
Surrey’ (48); *A ae Lake, fe. ‘An 
: ‘ pe’ (1), is a good instance 

his feeling in com ition; and in several is 
shown his wonderful power in dealing with at- 
mosphere and distance. Specimens of G. Barret 
are entitled —‘ Softly sighs the breath of Even- 


ing’ (25); ‘Classical Ruin—Moonlight’ (83) ; 
‘View near S i tan) and (A onde 
scape Sunset’ (97). No. 83 is a very 


elegant 
example of a taste that prevailed with many of 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


j THE hy 2m 4 ee » Em of 
an essrs H. S. Marks, F. Watson, 
and T°’ Woolner elected Associate- 


, 


Royal 


Academy, on the evening 
ruary the 1 


and continued them on the 


THE OFFICIAL CATALOGUE.—Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners for the London In- 
ternational Exhibition, 1871, have arranged 
with Messrs. 1: M. Johnson and Sons, of 
Castle Street, Holborn, for the printing and 

ublishing of the official catalogue. Messrs. 
\ehaies were, it will be remembered, the 
publishers of the several official catalogues 
connected with the Universal Exhibition 
at Paris in 1867. 
gpd ye ag vn goer ae Hall will 
open gracious Majesty on 
Wednesday, the 29th of March. An adver- 
tisement states that the cost of a box on 
the second tier, containing five seats, will 
be 15 gs., the boxes on the first tier “ being 
all appropriated.” The prices of ordi 
seats vary from £3 3s. each to £1 1s. If 
these enormous c be for “ that occa- 


sion only,” ma) be justified ; 
siol LT wD) pring j ogt 


event } copy I _—- of i- 
ness, during a ife. But we hope 
rices do nt indicate that 0 feast of music 
is to be en on ¢ very y- 
nothing of the high ; 


To say + Me! moral and in- 
tellectual teaching—which is understood to 
be a first duty of projectors of the Albert 


Hall—it would be a very short-sighted 
policy to place so emphatic a ban against 
the admission of the middle classes. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.— 


menced on the 1st of May ; the first part 
being issued Oo Le es 
$ 


ae eles hoe 
of the wo i -man 
of England—-Copeland, Minton, the manu- 
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of Salviati ; the feemggens 
i cabinets of Jackson an 

ye py Be some of the beautiful works 

in ht iron and carved wood of Italy. 

° shall continue to issue such engravings 
from month to month during the greater 
part of the remaining months of the year ; 
and we shall hope to represent, as hereto- | 
fore, all the leading manufacturers of the 
world, who are contributors to the Exhibi- 
tion. It is needless to state that the only 
tax we levy on the manufacturer is that he 
incurs by furnishing us with photographs 
or drawings from which, aided by study of 
the objects, our engravings will be 
made. We make no deduction from 
the ordinary number of pages, and we s 
not omit (as we did in the case of the 
Paris Exhibition) one of the three engrav- 
ings on steel; but the pages which repre- 
sent the Exhibition will consist of only 
twelve es — sufficient, we believe, to 
satisfy blic and the contributors. 

Royal ScoTTisH ACADEMY.—At a ge- 
neral meeting of the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy, held in Edinburgh, Mr. J. M. Barclay, 
ARS.A., and Mr. G. Paul Chalmers, | 
A.R.SA., were elected Academicians, in 
room of the late Mr. D. O. Hill, R.S.A., 
and Mr. James Giles, R.S.A. Mr. Barclay 
is a portrait-painter ; Mr. Chalmers’s works 
are chiefly figure-subjects. 

AT THE SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOU- 
yng apt ,; i FINE ARTS, on bss 

y 2 anuary, Sir Digby Wyatt 
in the ars deeply interesting and highly 
instructive lecture was delivered by Dr. 
G. G. Zerffi, on Pre-Historic Art. It was 
illustrated by diagrams and drawings, and 

ve great satisfaction to a large and intel- 
igent audience. 

A LARGE MEDAL has been struck, by 
order of the Corporation of London, to com- 
memorate the visit of the Sultan of Turkey 
to the Metropolis in 1867. The die is by | 
Messrs. J. S. and A. B. Wyon, chief en- | 
gravers of her Majeny's seals, and is an | 

i is kind of Art. The 
obverse shows a fine portrait of the Sultan, | 
modelled from a photograph taken “by | 
command,” by Abdullah Fréres, of Con- | 
stantinople, for this special purpose ; round | 
the portrait is the inscription, “ABDUL 
AZIZ OTHOMANORUM IMPERATOR Lov- | 
DINIUM INVISIT, MDCCCLXVII.” On the | 
reverse are figures representing the City of | 
London clasping the right oo, of Tarke » | 
who is in the act of unveiling herself. tt 
the background, between the two figures, | 
is ~~ — a ~— “Welcome” | 
upon it: in front of t tar appear the | 
civic shield, with emblems of festivity and | 

Behind the figure resenting | 
ity, is a seat from which she is sup- | 
te — 4 to : Seen Turkey ; 
raul's up ckground ; while | 
behind Turkey is a view of the Mosque of | 
Achmet, at Constantinople. The | 
number of struck—they are all of 
bronze—is 350; some have been presented 
to the Sultan, and to other distinguished 
personages who took Fes in the ceremonies 
ajesty’s visit 


the venetian 


various times by the Corpora- 
commemorate public events of civic 
; We hear the Sultan has, through 
representative here, sent Mr. Joseph 
of the two brothers, the 
idie of the 4th class, in 

of the work. 
ITY.— The City Press 


| care of a master. 


| place of the late Sir George 
excellent artist and accomplished gentle- | 
man will, of course, receive the honour of | seasoned 


cross Street Prison, which are assumed to 
be by G. Morland, “have been wilfully 
ed and defaced ;” and that 

no efforts were made by the authorities to 
preserve them. We share the of the 
writer if the pictures were worth looking 
after; but of this there seems to be no 
evidence. ; 
Miss HELEN WILKIE, a niece of Sir 
David Wilkie, has published the work we 


‘announced some time ago—“ The Rustic 





Album ”—a series of lithographed designs to ago 


contain portrait-cartes. As the title inti- 
mates, the compositions are derived mainl 
from flowers and leaves, associated wi 

other objects supplied by the woods and 


hall lanes, including birds and insects: they are | 
‘dh o i- well-executed pavement in mosaic, of 


rigidly true, yet highly poetic, and mani- 
fest t sa knowledge of Art. For the 
purpose intended, nothing so unequivocally 
excellent has yet been produced. The 
variety is a leading feature of the work. 
There are forty prints; but as many of 
them have spaces for three photographs. 
nearly a hundred cartes may be mount 
in the very beautiful volume. 


and white marble, is now being laid down 


MONUMENT TO THE LATE GEORGE CAT- | ¢ 


TERMOLE.—Some months ago we announced 
that a subscription was in progress with the 
view to place a monument over the grave 
of George Cattermole in the cemetery at 


| Norwood. The object has been attained, 


a sufficient sum having been collected. 

A FRENCH ART-SCHOOL IN LONDON. 
—Some time ago we announced that the 
distinguished French artist, M. A. YVON, 
intended to establish in London a school 
for the instruction of students. The princi- 
ple has long been “ common” in Paris, but 


| it is almost unknown in this country ; yet 
| immense results have arisen, and might 


naturally have been ed, from the 
practice. An accomplished mind presides, 
a practical hand guides, and long and large 
experience directs, the studies of those who 
seek to obtain knowledge of a sure and 
safe order under the direction and watchful 
Among us, the student is 
generally entirely ignorant as to where he 
is to go for education in Art; he feels that 
he is “all wrong,” and yet might be made 
“all right ;” he finds books in abundance, 
but knows the utter weakness of theory 
without Fal gd efficiently con- 
trolled and direct This want Mr. Yvon 
is about to supply ; his school will be estab- 
lished ere long, and, we believe, with the 
very best prospects of ultimate success. 
He will not, however, commence active 
——- until he has a full list of pupils. 

ose who desire to join such a class ma 

communicate with Mr. Yvon, at 96, Stran 
MR. J. SANT, R.A., has been appointed 
painter in ordinary to the =, in the 
ayter. The 


knighthood. 


for sale for the benefit of “the Refuge 
Fund,” may be seen a small collection of 
pictures by ancient and modern masters, 
which some of our En 
do well to visit. 


above 2 a thick. These ae 
| on concrete. The pavement is c durable, 
‘and handsome—so much so as to be far 


| vest. 





with map 
AT THE BAZAAR IN BAKER STREET, | nished gold. But 
where works of various kinds are exhibited 


lish collectors would | 
e paintings by old | 
masters must speak for themselves— in 


These, arranged in a pattern 
of black rings interlacing on a white ground, 
are bedded on Po: cement, and form 
blocks of a foot or 14 inches and 
are laid 


superior to its origin. The idea and execu- 
tion are irable 


admirable. 
| Pin Quivers.—One excuse, and a good 


excuse, for an ornament is to render it 
useful, Have our fair readers—or even 
those of the ruder sex—ever felt at a loss 
for a pin? The faithful pincushion of our 
grandmothers is no longer worn in the 
pocket. Woe to the ill-advised who 
darns a lurking pin into the lining of his 
Yet the fact remains that occasions 
do often occur—in the ride, in the walk, in 
the pic nic—where the affirmative reply to 
the question, “ Have you a pin about you?” 
would be delightful to more omy =» than 
one. Let no > — — 
answer “no.” Little golden qui 

ferme enough te held nes or Serena 
sized pins, are now fitted as trinkets for 
watch chain. We have seen them at 


| Hornsey, of 155, 


will be valued by collectors of such engrav- 
ings or photographs as they desire to a 


on their The frames are 
gilded in mat and bur 
the specimen to which 
we call attention as a novelty that bids fair 
to become a favourite, is a frame covered 
with a thin coat of a hard composition, 
which is coloured and polished to resemble 
wood. A gilt moulding within, 
without, the frame, give lightness 
gance to the simple form. 


“age Some of them are 


e, some 


some instances they do so forcibly; but | clean, durable, i 


those of modern masters are 
Among them are productions 
Corot, Grenet, Schelfoot, Baron, and 
gois. Those who are not disposed to bu 

will have pleasure in examining the flee | 


while those who desire to complete gal- 
leries by the addition of examples of reas. 





ters not often or easily obtainable, 


Post | ARAB ART.—Under this ti 
Coignet, | very beautiful illustrations 
Fr: is in course of issue. I 


will do | 


of 
n 


we have seen is a fine 


J Jaience murale, or enamelled 
interesting and valuable collection; riched with 


blue, 

Arabesque /ac-simile copies 
Arabic manuscript, adorned 
patterns in blue, gold, red, 


























evieved on a rich pattern. There are draw- 
































; with white letters, in cursive Arabic, 


ings of the windows of the m ue called, in 
the spelling fashionable for the moment, 
QEYCOON, in which pierced-stone tracery 
does duty for glass. The pattern of a 
brown texture, adorned with beasts of a 
construction entirely ae to that of 
any terrestrial quadruped, also claims at- 
tention. 

THe “CHURCHYARD Works,” BURS- 
LEM.—These historically interesting 
—the pot-works of the father of Josiah 
Wedgwood, and where the “great Josiah” 
himself spent his earliest days—have, we 
are pleased to learn, after being cl 
a long time, just been reopened by Messrs. 
Clarke and Wood, and they will be de- 
yoted to the decorative branches of the 
potters Art. This is as it ought to be; for 
the works have capabilities for carrying on 
a first-class decorative trade both for home, 
continental, and American markets. It 
has been almost a reproach to the pottery 
district that these works have not always 
been kept in active operation. 

THE LATE EXHIBITION AT SYDNEY 
was a great success, manifesting the vast 
resources of the country that may be even 
now styled “ great,” although yet in its in- 
fancy. The best of its contents in Art-manu- 
facture, and, of course,in woollen utilities, we 
shall see in South Kensington. Several 
accomplished artisans have recently emi- 
grated to the colony. Probably there will 
ere long be an importation of skilled work- 
men from France. The result cannot be 
otherwise than satisfactory. 

MULREADY’S DRAWINGS. —A_ corre- 
spondent urges us to inquire what has be- 
come of a number of drawin; life studies 
—by Mulready, acquired the Royal 
Academy ; purchases out of its funds for 
the benefit of students. They must be 
somewhere : but the somewhere cannot be 
ascertained by those who would gladly 
avail themselves of such serviceable aids. 
It is, we have reason to believe, unknown 
even to the members. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT 
VIENNA.—It is officially announced that a 
Great Exhibition of the works of Art and 
industry will take place at Vienna in the 
year 1873. The particulars are not yet 
published ; but we may assume that the 
arrangements will be much as they have 
hitherto been. The capital of Austria has 
many advantages and some disadvantages, 
but no doubt the former will much outwei 
the latter ; and another d display of 
world’s produce may be looked for—always 

presuming that peace, and not war, will 
then be paramount in Europe. 

VALENTINES.—As usual, the Valentines 
of all sorts and sizes, and at all prices from 
a penny to a guinea, issu by Mr. 
RIMMEL, are ‘ar the best; indeed, he 
seems to have “the trade” all to himself ; 
for other public caterers who make “a 
show” in shop-windows, seem to have as 
little notion of Art as they have of love- 
making inthe moon. Mr. immel’s Valen- 
tines are all of “French fabric.” Of a 
surety “they do these things better in 

France.” No doubt they were designed, 

printed, and produced there man months 

ago, when light hearts gave birth to light 
fancies. Some of them have high merit as 
works of Art: into some are in 

real butterflies and birds—humming-birds ; 

some are combined with musical boxes ; 

all have floral adornments, and 






























WE are no advocates of ‘‘ women’s 
according to the now common in’ ion of 
the term. We do not care to see females step 
out of path to which both nature and long- 
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themselves, 
We are -pleased to meet her in a new cha- 
racter—that of a public Art-teacher. 


———— 


STONE-MONUMENTS, TUMULI, AND ORNA- 
MENTS OF REMOTE Acss; with Re- 
marks on the Early Architecture of Ireland 

. B. Warne. Pub- 
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excending elagen ce. Ris well and ably carried out, and his book, be, 
; sides being devoted to the stone-monuments of 
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they ma be com one with another. 
This is the case with the series of 
stone avenues, and cromlechs, &c., 
which he has most carefully illustrated. 
Passing on from these and the sculptured 
Waring next examples of ancient Irish 
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tiresome, and are not overburthened 
nicalities, which, in such a work, would be out 
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of Columba (the founder of the 
came" whose ruins constitute one, and 
only one, of the attractions of the little 
island) is so related as almost to bring before us 
man and the time in which he 
* i ” It is a grand and yet a beautiful 
t the author draws of the saint in his 
i or battling against the evils of the 
world without; the pioneer of the holy faith 
which, by God’s blessing, is now deeply rooted 
in our highly-favoured land. a3 

No doubt his Grace will induce many to visit 
Iona. It is easily reached ; a steamboat — 
tourists, daily we believe, from Oban to the 
Holy Island, and to Staffa; a day will be well 
spent even in a necessarily brief survey of two 

opposite in character, yet both of 
g interest. It is needless to say that 

Jeasure will be largely enhanced by reading 
this delightful record of the one, and perusing 
the book of nature for all that can be known of 
the other. 

The publisher has illustrated the volume 4 
several excellent engravings—of the cathedral, 
the island from various points, and the more 
remarkable and best preserved of the ancient 
crosses, Not only the tourist, but the general 
reader, will seldom find 140 pages so full of 
interesting and instructive matter. 


STRANGE DweLLinos: being a Description of 

the Habitations of Animals. By the Rev. 

. G. Woop, M.A., &c. Published by 
NGMANS. 


This most deeply interesting volume is full of 
charming engravings; but they by no means 
constitute its principal attraction. The book is 
read with a feeling akin to that which is excited 
by a thrilling romance. Yet the stories are told 
with so much simplicity ; facts are detailed in lan- 

age at once so easy and so graceful; matured 
inowledge is rendered in a manner so very 
simple of comprehension ; while philosophy is 
introduced, “not harsh and crabbed, as dull 
fools suppose,” but as a winning and seductive 
friend—that the volume cannot fail to become a 
general favourite with the young—to be read also 
with delight by the old. The author has con- 
ferred many benefits on all ages and orders. As 
a naturalist, there may be others who know 
more than he does, but there is no one who 
manifests such thorough skill in conveying in- 
formation. 


At THe Back oF THE Nort Winp. By 
Georck MacDonatp. Published by 
Strawan & Co. 


Mr. Mac Donald holds a high 
a a his fictions are full of valuable 
3 he is an eloquent and graceful writer, 
whomakes a story very interestin S ahdhestomteny 
instructive ; there is no one of his many books 
that may not occupy a prominent place in any 
library—public or private—for he is ever a 
healthy teacher, as well as an agreeable com- 
panion. Moreover, a lofty tone of religion per- 
vades all he publishes ; it is neither narrow nor 
sectarian, but is based on the broad principle of 
Restiy—ccceptable to all, objected to by none ; 
in the noe Hoy = the term. The 
world owes him much, and is, w 

destined to owe him much more. ae 
This is a story for the young. We are by no 
means sure that Mr. Mac Donald writes as well 
for the g 28 he does for the matured ; men 
do ; but if there be a lack of sim- 

plicity and of — to enter thoroughly into 
and of children, there is entire 
and perfect love, which supply the 
other attributes that may be wanting 

able, eloquent, and rigidly right author. 
is of a boy who makes a friend of 
friend who takes him much 
n much, and makes much of 
instructive episodes, of lessons 


ition in 





to Mr. Mac Donald’s fame, of a surety it will not 
detract from it. 

The book is lavishly illustrated ; the engrav- 
ings are ‘ iar,” as the story is. Both may be 
somewhat “dry ;” but the artist, as well as the 
author, may be tried by a high standard, and 
maintain unquestioned right to public approval. 


Ancient IRISH ARCHITECTURE. Drawn and 

Published by ARTHUR Hitt, B.E. Cork. 
It is Mr. Hill’s intention to produce a series of 
works under this one general title, and in it to 
illustrate some of the more remarkable existing 
remains of early architecture in Ireland. The 
two works of this series which are before us 
are devoted respectively to the church at Kil- 
malkedar, and that of Templenahoe, Ardfert. Of 
these two ruined churches, which are now fast 
falling to decay, Mr. Hill has given a brief 
history and description, just sufficient to render 
his admirable plates intelligible and useful. 
The plates, which are lithographic, and drawn 
by Mr. Hill from actual measurements and 
sketches made expressly for the work, consist 
of ground-plans, elevations, sections, and de- 
tails of every kind, including the various plain 
and sculptured mouldings, arches, windows, 
and doorways, &c. To these are added a 
number of admirable photographic views, pro- 
duced in a very high style of the Art by Mr. 
Hudson of Killarney. Mr. Hill is doing really 
good service to Ireland, and to architectural 
archeology, by 
he, along with Close, who has recently 
issued, through the renowned firm of Marcus 
Ward & Co., of Belfast, a somewhat similar 
work on Holy Cross Abbey, deserves our thanks 
for putting on record these valuable views and 
details of buildings which are so rapidly passing 
away. 


Tae AnmmaL Worip. Vol. I. Published 
by Partripce & Co. 

This book is — under the auspices of the 
Society for the Protection of Animals: it is a 
collection of the twelve monthly that have 
been issued during the year 1870, and is in- 
tended as a of the proceedings, and an 
advocate of the principles, of one of the most 
useful of all the societies of London that write 
over their doors of entrance— 

“* Supported by voluntary contributions.” 
The literary contributions are by popular authors, 
foremost among them being Mrs. Howitt and 
Mrs. S. C. Hall; the engravings are of great 
excellence, and altogether, perhaps, in the list 
of periodical publications, there is no one better 
worth the twopence it costs monthly. 
_ It will be an act of m to aid its circula- 
tion, to distribute it widely among those to 
whom the care of the lower world is mainly 
confided ; indifference to the comforts of ani- 
mals is far more general than cruelty to them, 
but it is quite as icious in its effects ; and 
there are tens of thousands who seldom reflect 
that misery may result from want of thought. 
There are higher sentiments that should guide 
men and women in their treatment of “ brutes,” 
but even policy dictates that to use them well 
is sound wisdom. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has, however, daily some case of a 
lute, unmitigated, and utterly inexcusable cruelty 
to report; and very often harrowing statements 

ass before the public through the police offices. 

his publication aims at the root of the evil, and 
will go far to destroy it. It does not advance’ to 
the combat with wrathful looks and weapons 
unsheathed, but seeks to convince by argument 
and convert by example ; by essays, tales, poems, 
anecdotes, and beautiful prints, it strives to 
make way into the intelligence of its readers 
and render them humane as the result of senti- 
ment, sympathy, and conviction. 

No better work can be done, therefore, than 
“te — in extending the circulation of this 
» interesti i i 
iota ting, and, indeed, charming pe- 

The first annual volume is dedicated to Miss 
Burdett Coutts, a lady who is ever foremost in 
all food ‘works that tend to benefit humanity ; 
of w it may be emphatically said, in reference 








a these works; and | 





to the tens of thousands who are made 

and better by her influence: “When 

heard me, it me ; and when the 

mé, it gave witness to me.” ‘ 

DEBRETT’S PEERAGE AND BARONET. 
Published by Dean & Son, 

These ever-useful volumes are again welcome 

they are necessaries of daily life; as indispen. 

sable as a morning newspaper ; for convenience, 

accuracy, ease of reference, and succinctness of 

information, they have never been ; 

although volumes of «god size, and admin 

printed and bound, they are issued at a price 

that brings them within the reach of all classes— 

to the tradesman behind his counter, as well as 

my lady in her boudoir, and the gentleman in 

his library. 


On THE Eve: a Tale translated from the 
Russian of IvaAN S. TOURGUENEFF. Pub. 
lished by Hopper & StovGuton. 

Av leasant st is here given to the 

Engl Seatien. It domains society in the vast 

empire of which so little is known in England; 

we doubt, however, if it will prove most attrac. ° 

tive to the young, for whom we assume it to 

be mainly intended, 


Sunpay EcHors IN WeEK-DAY Hours: a 
Tale Illustrative of the Journeyings of the 
Children of Israel. By Mrs. CARY Brock, 
Published by SzELEY, Jackson, & Co, — 

This is a good + egal ey so—but it is 

dull ; the Israelites supplying ye the 

larger ion of it. Certain and girls 
receive ns from parents and guardians that 
they may do wisely and well to store up in their 
memories ; but we fancy few of them will care 


to read, or to hear read, so many prosaic set 
mons at Christmas time. 


TALES OF THE SARACENS. y BARBARA 
Published by Hopper & 


HUvtTToN. 

STOUGHTON. wide 
Although the reading world has had 
more ot enough, perhaps—concerning the 
Saracens and the Crusades, this yon got- 
up” volume, admirably illustrated by 
H. Corbould, will be welcome to who are 
not “full of the subject.” A well tale is 
interwoven with interesting historic facts, and 
conveys a large amount of information. The 
book may be read for amusement or instruction, 
or, rather, for both. 


VALENTINE’S DAY, AND VALENTINES. - By 
W. H. Cremer, Jun. Published at 210, 
Regent Street. 

Mr. Cremer has published another pretty little 

book apropos 1s the seneens he has done 

Christmas and Easter, and now does St. Valen- 

tine’s Day—its history, that of the saint, and its 

various invocations to Love throughout 

It is gracefully written, each page 1s i 

a wood-cut, it is neatly “got up,” 

pleasant little brochure for the youn 

visit his inviting establishment. 

main of the publication is to 

world know that he foe - ewe! fos 

- ” for all , from the infan 

pi the author has given an agreeable 

welcome guest to our homes, while they: 

—_, within and without by “F 

dyke.” 


= EDWARD WEST. : 


REcorps OF 1870. 
i 7 EST, Bull and 


lished by E. 


The subj 
and 


pathising h 
moody a touching, in others 
rising above mediocrity. 




















